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Railroads in China. 
Shanghai, 
To the Editor of the Railroad Gazette: 
The Consular report to which you call my attention 
was somewhat misleading. Mr. Kinder’s lines of 
North China, excepting the one in process of con- 
struction southward from Pekin to Paoting-fu, are 
not under ccntrol of this office at present, though they 
were at one time last year. Director-General Sheng 
has charge of railroad matters in Central and South- 
ern China, including the Peking-Hankow line. 
Another, and I trust a final, agreement has recently 
been closed with the Belgian syndicate for building 
the road from Paoting-fu to Hankow, a distance of 
more than 600 miles; and an English syndicate is ex- 
pected to build the line from Shanghai to Soochou, 
Chang Chou, Chin Kiang and Nanking. The Shang- 
hai-Woosung railroad of 9% miles will probably be 
opened in the latter part of August. W. 


July 2, 1898. 








Failures in lron and Steel. 





Canadian Pacific Railway Company, | 
Montreal, Aug. 6, 1898. ) 
To the Editor of the Railroad Gazette: 

There appears to be a class of failures in iron and 
steel which does not seem to the writer to have re- 
ceived the study and attention from engineers that 
should be given to them. This is the kind of failure 
that is generally known as cracking—that is, crack- 
ing across a piece or against a shoulder, as in Figs. 
1 and 2, where there is a concentration of transverse 
strain. It is usually conceived to be caused by ten- 
sile strains, but in the writer’s opinion, after 25 
years’ experience, this exception does not appear 
to account for the behavior of the metal. 


It is universally known that all wrought ma- 








terials, when broken by a purely tensional strain, 
Fig. 1. 
Fig. 3. 2 


Fig. 4. 


will show considerable stretching and reduction of 
diameter before fracture takes place, as in Fig. 3. 
In the type of failure under consideration, however, 
no reduction takes place, and therefore we are led. to 
the conclusion that this cracking is not produced by 
tension, or, at all events, tension is not the primary 
cause of failure. 

Sometimes a theory of vibration is held to account 
for this peculiarity, but there are cases of this kind 
where no vibration is apparent; such, for instance, 
is the case in failure of the stay bolts of a locomo- 
tive firebox, which from a very great number of ob- 
servations appear to commence their failure by 
cracking across at the top and bottom (Fig. 4). This 
takes place both with iron and steel stay bolts of 
all qualities and grades, in the writer’s experience, 
and Is progressive until final fracture takes place. 





* this 


The true reason for this class of failure, then, ap- 
pears to be due to alternate compression and ex- 
tension, and, as tension alone will not produce the 
effects noted, we are led to the idea that the com- 
pressive strains are the true origin, and that the 
molecules, after being distorted, or crushed, lose 
their cohesion, and are easily parted! by the follow- 
ing tensile strain without having sufficient cohesion 
left to show ductility. This is probably why the up- 
per sides of stay bolts show deeper cracks than the 
lower sides, as they are more subject to compression 
when the box rises, due to expansion, and afterward, 
when the stay bolt has had time to adapt itself to 
the bent condition, the lower side is compressed by 
the shrinkage of the box to its original size, and, 
action being repeated a number of times, 
eventually causes the failure of the stay bolt in the 
manner shown in the sketch. 

Similar types of failures may be found in many in- 
stances where iron and steel (especially the former) 
are subjected to this action, andi even where iron has 
been upset in the smithshop and the so-called “fibre” 
not restored by subsequent working while hot. For 
instance, in the case of a big-end strap for a con- 
necting rod, there are numerous instances where 
these fail by cracking from the inside of the corner, 
while the writer never saw a case of one failing from 
the outside of the corner cracking first, and if such 
a piece of iron, after bending, is machined and etched 
with acid, the distorted and crushed fibres or mole- 
cules will readily be seen. It is also exemplified by 
the cracking inside of a test piece when doubled, even 
if not quite close down flat, and it is promptly ex- 
posed if the sample is opened again. The behavior 
of nickel steel under these conditions is worth noting. 
If a test piece of nickel steel is treated in this way 
it not only does not appear to crack so badly when 
flattened down, but also takes considerable more 
force to open it than ordinary mild steel. 

R. ATKINSON, Mechl. Superintendent. 








Buying Without Specifications. 





Port Arthur Route, | 
Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12, 1898.5 
To the Editor of the Railroad Gazette: 

In your issue of July 15, in an article headed “Spec- 
ifications,” Is a discussion from Mr. A. M. Waitt, 
General Master Car Builder -of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, in which Mr. Waitt says that he 
recently received a letter from a purchasing agent 
who stated that his company had no specifications 
governing the purchase of air brake hose; that it 
was a rule to buy such supplies as were needed from 
reputable makers, giving his order to those who of- 
fered to supply his requirements at the best figures. 
I have no hesitancy in saying that I am the person 
to whom Mr Waitt referred. 

I entered railroad service when I was considerably 
younger than I am now, and in December, 1883, I 
left the railroad service and was employed by one 
of the largest manufacturing and jobbing concerns 
in the United States for 12 years, and for seven 
years of the time mentioned occupied the position of 
manager of one of their branch houses. In my rail- 
road experience I have always come in contact to a 
greater or less extent with the various articles which 
railroads use, and in my way have been something 
of a student of all matters with which I have had 
anything to do, and in 30 years of rather active busi- 
ness life I have learned a few things, and reached 
the point some years ago wherein I realized that I 
had a great many more things to learn. 

One thing acquired during the 12 years that I was 
on the other side of the fence impressed me very 
deeply, and that was simply this: The man who 
trusted to my integrity, placing me absolutely upon 
my honor, unconsciously received from me a better 
service than was the case where I was bound down 
by iron-clad specifications, in that I found from ex- 
perience that there were a great many points re- 
garding the details of our business that I knew more 
about very often than did either the purchaser or the 
user of the articles, and where the _ specifications 
were, as I say, iron-clad, it was the most natural 
thing in the world for me to simply work up to those 
specifications and no further. On the other hand, 
where the business came to me along the lines that 
I seek to place the patronage of this office, It was 
just as natural for me to be solicitous to give my 
customer the very best there was in the shop as it 
is for a duck to get into the water. 

I have much to learn with regard to the details 
of railroad operation, but I am thoroughly satisfied 
that a great many of the railroads to-day are consum- 
ing a good portion of the sum whjch might under other 
conditions go to the right hand side of profit and 
loss account by haggling over this questiom of speci- 
fications, and involving great expense in riding a 
hobby. 

There are all kinds of manufacturers, but a man 
does not have to go out with a, 100,000-candle-power 
searchlight to find honest people. There are lots 
of straightforward business men engaged in all lines 
of manufacture, and there are mighty few of these 
manufacturers but what can give to the other fel- 
low valuable Information on the subject of the ar- 
ticle which he is producing, and there are manufac- 





turers who can distribute an endless number of 
fairy tales om the same subject, but a man of fair 
average abilities in business, as well as in mechan- 
ics, can very quickly pick out the winning horse. 

I used to sell a good many stationary engines, and 
for several years had considerable to do with the 
sale of the Westinghouse engine, which consists of 
two single-acting cylinders, and under their form 
of construction it is possible, as they do do, to ad- 
vance the axes of the cylinders so that the axes 
are in advance of the center of the shaft one-half 
of the crank, thereby reducing the angle of the con- 
necting rod to the equivalent of a connecting rod of 
twice standard proportions, saving largely thereby 
in the matter of internal friction. 

I have been able with a little effort to induce par- 
ties writing up specifications for steam engines to 
so word their specifications for the steam engine that 
they were contemplating purchasing that practically 
no other fellow could bid on the job, by having it 
stipulated that the engine cylinder should be set in 
such relation to the shaft as to bring out the result 
herein described, and there are other good, shrewd 
business men just as capable of juggling with speci- 
fications as your subscriber. It is such things as 
these that lead me to adopt what perhaps some con- 
sider “peculiar “ideas upon the question of specifica- 
tions.”’ 

I believe that: our 
air brake hose, for example, 
with any other line. 


record of the consumption of 
will compare favorably 


IRA C. HUBBELL. 








The Canadian Pacific Shops—Car Department. 





The Canadian railroads are situated somewhat dif- 
ferently in regard to the matter of procuring sup- 
plies from those in the United States. The tariff 
makes it cheaper for the companies to make their 
own supplies than to purchase on this side of the 
line, while the Canadian makers are not yet pre- 
pared to meet the demand. For this reason a great 
deal of new work is done in the shops of the com- 
pany that, under different conditions, would be 
bought. 

The shops of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal show 
this policy. They are in two sections, one devoted 
to car work, and the other to locomotive. The two 
divisions are situated a dozen blocks apart at the 
east end of the city, and are quite distinct in their 
organization and management. The car shops oc- 
cupy the greater area, and include with their limits 
the foundry in which all of the iron castings used in 
both the car and locomotive departments are made. 

This building Is fitted not only for the general work 
of the road, but also for casting wheels. For this 
latter purpose there are eight floors, each served by 
its own boom crane and each having a capacity of 
20 wheels, though, when work has been crowding, 25 
flasks have been put upon a floor. Hand moulding 
prevails, and piece work is only partially used, and 
this in the case of snap flask moulding and some 
light work. Machine moulding is employed to a slight 
extent, as in the case of brake shoes, but the old dif- 
ficulty is experienced in the prejudice of the men 
against machine work and their unwillingness to run 
the machines up to their full capacity. 

In the arrangement of the shop the cupolas are at 
one end. On one side are the wheel floors, beyond 
which are the annealing ovens, cleaning floor and 
rattlers. On the other side, and occupying about two- 
thirds the full width of the building, is the main 
molding floor. 

The woodworking shop is in two stories, in the upper 
of which is the cabinet department. This is entirely 
separated from the main woodworking department on 
the floor below, and it is here that the fine work, in- 
cluding the wood carving, is done; that is, a part of 
the ornamentation of the sleeping cars built by the 
road. On the ground floor are the main woodworking 
tools, which comprise those usually found in a rail- 
road car shop. They are each fitted with an exhaust 
plpe leading to the fireroom, through which the saw- 
dust and shavings are blown to that point. 

The erecting shop is a round house with thirty-two 
stalls, each deep enough to contain a long passenger 
car and a bench at the outer end for the workmen. 
There is also ample space between the tracks for the 
storage of material or the performance of such work 
as may be needed. 

‘he shops are provided with an upholstery depart- 
ment, dry kilns, storerooms and such other subordl- 
nate shops as usually belong to the car department. 

During the past year these shops have turned out 
20 first-class passenger cars, 6 baggage cars and 10 
sleepers. 

One of the trademarks of the company is the out- 
side finish of all of the cars used in the passenger 
service. This is of mahogany in the natural color, 
varnished. The appearance of a car so finished is 
very rich and it is considered to be about as cheap 
in first cost and maintenance as whitewood painted 
and varnished. The cost of the wood is more, but 
the expense of finishing is much less, so that there 
seems to be but little difference in the tota] expense 
of maintenance, though perhaps the life of the var- 
nish on the natural wood is less than when it has a 
well-laid coat of paint beneath. 
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Among the minor practice of the shops, the utiliza- 
tion of wornout steel axles for making the equalizers 


for six-~wheeled trucks deserves attention. The large / 
axles used under the passenger cars contain ample / 


material for this purpose and they are cut and ham- 
mered to the shape required. The side bearing bridges 


are also made im the same way. Compressed air is \ 


entering largely into the shop work, and is under- 
going constant extensions. At present the com- 
pressor consists of a converted Knowles pump which 
is made to deliver air instead of water. 

Sleeping Cars. 

A work that is receiving especial attention is the 
building of a number of very handsome sleeping 
cars, to form a part of the through service between 
Montreal and the Pacific coast. These cars are 70 ft. 
6 in. long over the end sills and 10 ft. 4% in. wide over 
the side sills. The side framing is very strong, and 
while the windows are large the window posts are 
also of ample width. The framing below the window 
rail consists of a wooden framing of the standard 
Pullman type of trussing, together with the iron 
cantilever truss set on each body bolster. These 
trusses are tied together at their inner ends by a bar 
of 2%-in. x %-in. iron, while 1-in. rods serve to hold 
down the outer end and assist in supporting the over- 
hang, which is still further strengthened by a 1-in. 
rod running to a point above the body bolster. 

It is, however, in the internal arrangement and 
fittings that the chief interest In these cars centers. 
As will be seen from the plans, the car has two 
large staterooms, a main saloon, with eight sections, 
besides a smoking room and toilet accommodations 
for men and women. The car is lighted by electricity 
on a combination of the storage battery and a dyna- 
mo driven from the axle. The vestibules are con- 
structed after the Pullman designs, and are lighted 
with an electric lantern in the hood, The interior 
finish of the car Is mainly in mahogany, the ladies’ 
toilet and washroom having this wood in the simplest 
arrangement in which it is found on the car. The 
ceilings of these two compartments, as well as that 
of the corridor, are in lincrusta walton tinted a pale 
olive green. There is no lock upon the door of the 
ladies’ washroom, so that it is impossible for one 
passenger to assume and hold possession of the room 
to the exclusion of the rest. Additional privacy is, 
however, obtained by a portiere hanging inside the 

door, 

Each stateroom is provided with an upper and 
lower berth and sofa, thus affording comfortable ac- 
commodations for three passengers. Each also has 
its private toilet and closet. The arrangement of the 
door of the closet belonging to the end stateroom is 
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Halt End Sectional Elevation. 


Half End Elevation. 


Truck for 30-Ton Freight Cars—Canadian Pacific Railway. 


quite ingenious. This door is made to swing through 
a quarter circle. When in one position it closes the 
closet and opens communication between the toilet 
room and the stateroom; when this latter is closed 
the closet and toilet room become one. 

Both rooms are finished in white maple and are 
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Section at Bolster. 





Section at Middle Wheel. 
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well upholstered in French plush, having a pale. 


salmon colored background, upon which there is a 
delicate figure in olive green. The curtains are of 
changeable color, with olive green as a base and a 
sheen of salmon color running through it. There is a 
large plate glass mirror in each room, set in a hand 
carved frame of maple, with some of the relief figures 
touched off in gold. The lower berth is fitted with a 
reading lamp at each end that is under the control of 
the occupant, and which is behind a screen of ground 
glass to soften the light. The panels in the partitions 
and on the lower side of the upper berth are covered 
with the same plush as that used in the-upholstery of 
the seats. 

The panels in the clear story below the deck lights 
and above the doors are relieved by ornamentation in 
carved work. The deck lights here and throughout 
the car are of frosted glass traced with a delicate 
pattern. The ceiling of the clear story is covered 
with a panel of embossed leather touched in gold and 
color. These panels, as well as that of all the others 
used in the rest of the car, were designed and exe- 
cuted in France. Each stateroom has a ceiling lamp 
with the light softened by an opal glass shade. 

The main saloon is finished in mahogany, and is 
lighted by twelve incandescent lamps, in addition to 
which there are softened reading lamps at each end 
of each lower berth. The upholstery is of a salmon 
plush, with delicate olive green figures similar to that 
used in the staterooms, but of a deeper color. The 
carpet is a delicate drab, with olive green figures. 
The panels in the end partitions and the upper berths 
are covered with richly embossed leather, with olive 
green as the prevailing tint, relieved by a sheen of 
gold. The panels between the windows at the ends 
of the upper berths and below the decklights are 
elaborately decorated by wood carvings executed by 
hand and touched off in gold. The eight sections of 
the ceiling are covered with mottled and embossed 
leather .touched off with olive green and gold dell- 
cately toned down in color. The lamps for lighting 
the main saloon are held by candelabra brackets 
branching off from the curtain rail. They are of 
brass, gilded and richly ornamented with scrolls and 
leaves. 

The appearance of these cars is a distinct departure 
from the simple finish and monochrome coloring that 
has characterized the interior car decoration for the 
past few years. The cars naturally indicate the 
French origin of their treatment. Everything is 
bright, light, airy and rich, and is exceedingly attrac- 
tive to the eye. 


Passenger Trucks. 
A car of this length must necessarily be carried on 
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Six-Wheel Truck for Passenger Cars—Canadian Pacific Ra Iway. 
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six-wheel trucks. In construction they differ but 
lKtle, and that only in unimportant details, from the 
Pullman truck. The equalizers and side-bearing 
trusses are of steel, hammered out of old axles, as 
already stated. The wheel pieces are strengthened by 
%-in. plates bolted to the inner and outer faces. The 
center-bearing truss is single and is formed of two 
12-in. x %-in. plates, spaced 6 in. apart at the center, 





buckles at the center. All of the sills measure ‘5 in. 
x 9 in. In the upper framing the counterbraces are 
mortised to the sills and plates, and the sill and plate 
rods are gained into the posts along which they run. 

Until recently the standard diamond truck in use 
upon the road had arch bars made of 1-in. x 3-in. 
iron. Small columm bolts were employed, and the 
strength of these was supplemented by a U stirrup 
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Interior of a Canadian Pacific Passenger Car. 


with the center plate bolted to the top plate. Brakes 
are applied to each wheel. The bolsters are of wood, 
9% in. wide and 9 in. deep, with two flitch plates 4 in. 
x % in. let into the lower side. The wheels are 39 in. 
im diameter, were made by Krupp and are fitted to 
axles having 4%4-in. x 8-in. journals. The transoms 
are of wood and of iron. The outer transoms are 
formed of pieces of 4%4-in. x 8-in. oak, and the inner 
of 1-in. x 5-in. iron, with a foot that is lipped on each 
side of the wheel piece and bolted to the same by 
four %-in. bolts. 

The same elaboration of detail that characterizes 
these sleeping cars also enters into the decoration of 
the interior of the first-class cars. A light-colored 
plush, elaborately figured, is used for the upholstery, 
and an innovation is introduced in the arches thrown 











and side bolts. In the present design, however, the 
upper archbar is 1% in. x4 in., and the lower 1% in. 
x4 in. The transoms and bolster are still of wood, 
the former being of 6-in. x 14-in. oak. The bolster is 
12 in. wide and 11 in. deep, and is devoid of trussing. 
The distance from the center to the center of the 
spring plate is 2 ft. %in. The axles are the M. C. B. 
standard, with 4%4-in. x 8-in. journals. The bolster 
springs consist of two nests of five, made of 1-in. 
steel, 6% in. high and 4% in. in diameter. 








Use of Freight Cars in Local Switching Service.* 


An extensive demand has arisen in many large 
cities for a comparatively new class of switching 
service, the movement of carloads which have origin 
and destination both within the switching limits of 

































But the railroads do not deal with this matter in 
a business-like manner. Regular rates for switching 
service are in vogue in the principal cities, but these 
contemplate the use of cars which have made or are 
to make a trip over the railroad, earning revenue 
therefor; if the car is used for this switching trip 
and nothing else, the charge should be higher. In 
St. Louis the St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern Is 
compelled by city ordinance to limit its switching 
rate to $1 a car; when asked to provide cars for local 
movements, the road established a charge of an ad- 
ditional dollar as car rental. Mr. Perkins believes 
this to be too low. A larger charge is made in Kan- 
sas City and Indianapolis. 

Again, where such a car belongs to some company 
other than that doing the switching the car owner 
ought to receive compensation. Switching service is 
even severer on the cars than road service. Foreign 
cais are often wrongfully used. The speaker had 
known them kept in such local service four months 
at atime. A proposition to pay car owners has been 
discussed at St. Louis and Peoria, but nothing has 
been done. As the American Railway Association 
has now again taken up the question of per diem car 
service, the speaker recommended that action be 
taken looking to the recognition of the local car 
service described, and the preparation of rules im- 
posing a reasonable charge for cars. 








Bridge Failure at Utica. 


On Sunday, Aug. 7, a bridge over the Erie Canal 
near Utica, N. Y., broke down under a street car, and 
one passenger was killed. 

This bridge was of iron, a ‘‘Whipple”’ arch truss, 
crossing the canal at what is known as the Bradley 
road, about three miles west of Utica. It was built 
in 1850 and consisted of nine panels of about 8 ft. 
each, and carried a roadway about 17 ft. wide, in 
the middle of which the street-car track was laid. 
The trusses consisted of cast-iron arches, with 
wrought-iron web system and lower chords, and were 
8 ft. high at the center. The floor beams were of 
steel and the stringers of wood. About a year ago 
the bridge was thoroughly overhauled and strength- 
ened for electric cars by the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., 
which renewed the web system of the trusses entire- 
ly and put in new floor beams and stiff angle iron 
lateral bracing; so that the only parts of the original 
iron remaining were the chords and angle blocks of 
the trusses. 

About 4:50 o’clock on Sunday afternoon, Aug. 7, a 
motor car drawing a trailer, both together carrying 
about 30 passengers, started across the bridge from 
south to north. Just as the motorcarreached the north 
abutment the bridge gave way, the trailer car falling 
into the canal, where it floated; and the pasengers 
climbed upon it and were taken off. The motor car 
rested with its rear end upon the tow path and its 
forward end at the top of the abutment, being tilted 
up at a sharp angle and more or less broken up by 
the fall (which was about 12 feet). One woman in 
this car was killed by being caught between two 
seats. A woman on the trailer had several ribs 
broken, and four or five other passengers suffered 
from bruises and cuts which were not serious. 

The cause of the accident is quite obscure. The 
cars were running slowly, as they had to do by 
reason of sharp curves at each end of the bridge, 
and there is nothing to indicate a derailment before 
the bridge fell. After the accident the rails hung 
suspended across the opening and held up the wooden 
joists to which they were spiked, proving that there 
was no failure there. All of the floor beams were 
taken out in good condition, and the angle blocks on 
which they rested were all found intact. These facts 
and the further one that the bridge fell toward the 
east indicate that the point of failure was somewhere 
in the east truss, and inasmuch as the entire web 
system of both trusses has been recovered and found 
to be without a fracture, it is evident that we must 
look for the point of failure in the chords. Of the 
36 links composing the bottom chords, 31 have been 
recovered, none of which have been broken. The 
other five are in the mud at the bottom of the canal, 

















































































































































































across the car, which relieves the long sweep of the 
car. These are ornamented by highly carved grills 
that are made by the company at its shops. 


Freight Cars. 


In freight work the designs are abreast of current 
practice. The standard box car is 34 ft. 6 in. over the 
end sills and 8 ft. 11 in. wide over the frames. The 
trussing Is done by four 1\%-in. rods, with 1%-in. turn- 





Sleeping Car—Canadian Pacific Railway. 


the same city. Many manufacturers and others find 
this cheaper than handling freight by teams, as well 
as safer and more convenient. “Certain factories are 
now almost entirely dependent on railroad service 
and make no provision for wagon service. 





*Abstract of a paper by A. T. Perkins, Superintendent 
of Terminals, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, read before 
the Central Association of Railroad Officers, at Indian- 
apolis, July 12. 
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and may possibly tell the story when they are found. 
Of the eighteen sections of arch castings seventeen 
have beem found and all of these are intact except 
the two end sections from the north end of both 
trusses, which fell upon the tow path and are broken 
in two, though whether from the fall or otherwise 
cannot be positively determined. These end sections 
of the arch are pieces approximately 8% ft. long by 
24 inches wide at the lower end and 20 inches at 
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the upper end. They are composed of two ribs of 
approximately angle iron section, each 4 in. wide by 
5 in. deep and about % in. thick. The two are united 
by cross ribs at the ends and two intermediate points, 
The fractures show a somewhat spongy condition of 
the iron in the interior of the castings, which is worse 
in the east than in the west truss, forming perhaps 
20 per cent. of the fractured area. This fracture 
also shows two or three small blow holes, and, while 
nearly all of the fracture is undoubtedly recent, a 
small portion of It shows some evidence of being 
older than the rest. 

In connection with this failure, the following hypo- 
thesis has considerable basis of reason. The trusses 
in the bridge stood up 7 ft. above the lower chord, or 
about 5 ft. above the floor level, with no provision 
against swaying except such as may come from the 
spreading feet of the arches and from spreading the 
lower ends of the middle two verticals, as is custo- 
mary in these bridges. Consequently, no matter how 
efficiently the floor may be braced against lateral 
motion (and in this case the floor laterals were very 
good), the trusses themselves, above the lower chord, 
always vibrate considerably, especially under a heavy 
load jolting over rough plank, or a horse trotting 
over the bridge, or any similar load. This vibration 
is always greatest in extent at the middle of the 
bridge, where the arch is farthest removed from the 
support of the floor and where it (the arch) is always 
narrowest, though the destructive effect of the vibra- 
tion is probably less there than at the ends. All the 
joints between the arch sections have a certain de- 
gree of freedom of lateral motion, and any such mo- 
tion that may be imparted to one piece is transmitted 
largely to the next one. But at the ends the arch 
is rigidly fixed by its contact with the abutment and 
by the lower chord attachments, so that the endmost 
arch sections, being in some degree free to move 
laterally at one end and rigidly fastened at the other, 
have to take up by their resistance to lateral bend- 
ing any such stress as may be put upon them. It is 
conceivable that a light load, producing much vibra- 
tion, as a single trotting animal, might cause so much 
lateral motion as to overcome the small compression 
and actually start a rupture by tension on one side 
of the lowermost chord section, which would be ex- 
tended by further vibrations until the whole chord 
was broken and unable longer to support any load. 
In this bridge the break was exactly where it would 
be were it produced in this way, and the spongy 
character of a portion of the iron, together with the 
small blow holes at this point, would be an addi- 
tional reason for the iron giving way here first, 
though they would not materially affect the member 
under a compressive stress, 

It is said that shortly before the bridge fell a 
number of cattle crossed it. Presumably the vibra- 
tion thus set up in the truss started a crack in the 
lower section of the chord piece or extended one 
which there is some reason to believe had startd be- 
fore, and quite likely broke off one side of the chord. 
When the car came upon the bridge the remaining 
rib of this chord section cou]d not alone resist the vi- 
bration, combined with the direct compression, and it, 
too, broke; the vibration caused the broken ends to 
fall out of line with each other, and the truss went 
down. 

Though this is pure conjecture, and may be over- 
thrown when the few remaining parts of the bridge 
are found, it is a hypothesis consistent with the 
facts now Known. Should it prove the most reasona- 
ble hypothesis in the end, the case must be classed 
as very rare. Many accidents are recorded of wrecks 
of bridges of this character, but they have probably 
always been directly traceable to weakness of the 
floor system or some tension members, unless the 
bridge was knocked down by a blow. 








Railroad Building in South Africa. 


The accompanying sketch map shows the existing 
railroads and railroads now being built in South 
Africa, as far north as Kimberly, in Cape Colony, 
and Bloemfontein, in the Orange Free State. Ina 
later article we shall show the progress of railroad 
building in the South African Republic and Rhodesia. 

All lines shown on the map as existing belong to 
the Cape’Government system, with the exception of 
those from Worcester to Swellendam (New Cape Cen- 
tral Railway, Ltd.), Graham’s Town to Port Alfred 
(Kowle Railroad Syndicate), and from Dordrecht, a 
point on the Eastern System of the Government 
Lines, to Indwe (Indwe Railroad). The Western Sys- 
tem has 592 miles, from Capetown northeast to De 
Aar Junction, and including the Malmesbury, Sir 
Lowrys Pass, Wynberg and Simonstown branches; 
Midland System, 704 miles, from Port Elizabeth to De 
Aar Junction, and including the Grahamstown and 
Colesberg branches; Eastern System, 331 miles, from 
East London to Bethulie Bridge, and including King 
Williams Town and Aliwal North branches; and 
Northern System, 273 miles, from De Aar Junction 
north via Kimberley, the principal station, to Vry- 
burg. No extensions are being built by the Govern- 
ment or by contractors on behalf of the Government, 
but several new roads are now under survey. 

The new building is being done by the Grand Junc- 
tion Railways, Ltd., which company has concessions 
for narrow gage (3 ft. 6 in.) lines from King Williams 


Town through Alice, Fort Beaufort, Adelaide, Bed- 
ford, Cookhouse (a station on the Government Mid- 
land line) to Somerset East, 143 miles; from Klipplaat 
(a station of the Government Port Elizabeth-Graaf 
Reinet line) via Willowmore to Oudtshoorn, 160 
miles, and from Oudtshoorn to Mossel Bay via 
George, 75 miles. The last route, however, is not ap- 
proved by the company, and it has taken steps, 
which have so far been successful, to build the line 
via the Gouritz River gorge, shown on the map as a 
proposed line. 

To July 5 grading had been finished from King 
Williams Town toward Fort Beaufort, 12 miles, and 
on the section between Fort Beaufort and Somerset 
East (from Cookhouse in both directions) 30 miles; 
on the Klipplaat-Oudtshoorn line, 65 miles from the 
Klipplaat end and five miles from Oudtshoorn; and 
three miles on the Mossel Bay-Oudtshoorn line, from 
Mossel Bay. No track had been laid except for yard 
accommodation. The contractors are Messrs. John 
Walker & Sons, of Capetown. 

The company’s contracts call for 46%-lb. rails 
and 6 ft. 6 in. x 9 in. x 4% in. sleépers, but the con- 
tractors, with the company’s and Government’s con- 
sent, are laying 60-lb. rails and 7 ft. x 10-in. x 5-in. 
sleepers, 

The route, according to the surveys on which the 
contracts are based, calls for a line with a ruling 
gradient of one in 40 (2% per cent.) and curves with 
a minimum radius of five chains (330 ft.) A _ re- 
survey of practically the whole route has, however, 
been made, with one in 70 (1.43 per cent.) as the 
ruling gradient, and nine chains (594 ft.) as the mini- 
mum curvature. No difficulty is feared in securing 
this over the remaining portion of the road. 

From King Williams Town the work for the first 


Walker, Man, Dir., Metropolitan & Suburban RR. 
The Secretary is Mr. B. T. Tonkin, to whom we are 
indebted for the information in reference to his road. 
The Chief Engineer for the contractors is Mr. Thomas 
Roy, and the engineering staff consists of Messrs. C. 
E. Stewart, J. E. Selander Fever, G. Scott, W. T. @. 
Perkins and J. D. Newton. 

The line of the New Cape Central Railway, Ltd., is 
from Worcester to Swellendam, 82% miles, and the 
company contemplates extending the line to Rivers- 
dale, about 60 miles from Swellendam, in the near 
future. The maximum gradient on the existing line 
is one in 40 with five chain curves. There are a 
number of bridges; two of three spans each (spans 
75 ft., 75 ft. and 100 ft.); one of three spans each (each 
span 75 ft.); one of three spans (each span 75 ft.); 
one of two spans (each span 100 ft.);) one of two 
spans (75 ft. and 50 ft), and numerous bridges with 
single spans of 50 ft., 30 ft. and 20 ft. There are no tun- 
nels, but one cutting through rock 50 ft. deep and 
about one-quarter of a mile long. The rolling stock 
consists of three engines, four-wheeled and _ six- 
wheeled coupled, some 50 freight cars and six first 
and third-class coaches, together with a few portable 
water tanks and miscellaneous cars. The rails weigh 
46% ibs. to the yard and are laid on- sleepers of 
the steel trough patent. The Agent for the road in 
South Africa is A. G. Syfret and the General Man- 
ager Ernest Cadby, with headquarters at Cape Town. 








Railroad Terminals in Peoria and Pekin.” 





Concentration is an important question in locating 
terminal freight or passenger yards. With termi- 
nals scattered, much’ time is wasted in moving from 
one point or yard to another. There should always 
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Sketch Map of South Africa, South of Kimberley and Bloemfontein, Showing Railroads. 


six miles is heavy, with considerable rock cutting; 
from that point it is light for 15 miles, and from 
there to Alice (20 miles) medium; Alice to Fort Beau- 
fort (18 miles), medium, continuing so to Bedford (42 
miles); from Bedford to Cookhouse, 10 miles are 
light and 18 heavy, the latter necessitating a 30-ft. 
cutting for some 22 chains and a bank for 1% miles 
and considerable rock work at a point eight miles 
frcem Cookhouse; from Cookhouse to Somerset East 
the work is fairly light. 

On the Klipplaat-Oudtshoorn line the first 25 miles 
are light, the next 15 heavy with considerable rock 
work, and the next 15 miles, to Willowmore, light; 
from Willowmore the work is fairly light for 15 
miles, when it becomes exceptionally heavy until 
within 15 miles of Oudtshoorn, where the work again 
becomes light. 

The line from Oudtshoorn to Mossel Bay via George 
is very heavy and only a one in 40 route is possible, 
as the line passes over the Outeinqua Mountains. 
The proposed route via the Gouritz River gorge 
passes through these mountains, anc a one in 70 
grade with easy curves is obtainable. 

Waterways are on the whole heavy. The super- 
structure for the necessary bridges will be bought 
in England, the ties, either stringy bark, karri or 
jarrah, from Australia, and the rails probably from 
America, although public bids will likely not be called 
for. 

The work is to be finished by the end of 1899, and 
the concessions from the Government include a sub- 
sidy of $7,500 a mile, excepting on the Oudtshoorn- 
Mossel Bay route, which is susidized at $10,000 a mile. 

The Directors of the Grand Junction Railways, 
Ltd., are: Sir Henry Stockenstrom, Bart., M. L. C.; 
Mr. Gus Trollip, Cape Town; Mr. G. M. Palmer, M. 
L. A., Somerset East; Mr. L. Wienand, M. L. C., 
Bedford, C. C.; Mr. S. Tonkin, Cape Town; Mr. John 


be separate tracks or yards for outbound and in- 
bound business; if separate yards, they should adjoin 
one another. There should be a large storage yard 
for idle cars, as near as possible to the working 
yard. Experience as well as ability is especially im- 
portant in the men who do the work in a yard, espe- 
cially the yardmasters, yard foremen and switchmen. 
Brown’s discipline has been in force on the Peoria 
& Pekin Union for 2% years, and the results have 
been highly satisfactory. The men are better, and 
there is less damage to property. 

Consolidation of yards was forced upon the rail- 
roads at Peoria in 1878; in 1881 the Union Company 
was organized, and it now owns all the terminals or 
yards in Peoria except those of the Rock Island and 
the Burlington. Originally there were four ,rail- 
roads interested; now there are five, and four ten- 
ants, making nine in all. All the participating roads 
are placed on absolutely equal terms. 

All movements, from the time of arrival of trains 
until they are ready to depart, are made by the 
Union Company. Instructions are given by the rep- 
resentatives of the different roads using our termi- 
nals, covering the movement of every car arriving 
in their train to its final destination, also for all cars 
for outgoing trains. These instructions are given in 


writing, and are subject to such restrictions as may 
be found necessary from time to time that the busi- 
ness may be properly handled. Industry and team- 
track switching is handled in the same manner. an 
order being required for every car placed for loading 





*Abstract of a vaner by F. I.. Tompkins, General Su- 
perintendent of the Peoria & Pekin Union, read before 
the Central Association of Railroad Officers at Indian- 
arolis. July 12, 1898 (The Peoria & Pekin Union is a lo- 
cal railroad owning two lines between Peoria, Ill., and 
Pekin, one 10 miles Jong and the other 8. It is owned 
jointly by the Wabash, the Peoria, Decatur & Evans- 
ville and other lines running through the cities named. 
It has 40 miles of side tracks and branches to factories, 
ete. A very large portion of its earnings comes from 
switching.) 
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or unloading. Records are kept by each engine fore- 
man of the movement of all cars from one part of 
the yard to another handled by him, and such rec- 
ords are turned into the car accountant’s office and 
booked for future reference and that we may know 
the location at all times of each car while in our pos- 
session. 

We have a schedule showing the time (at the larger 
industries) when our engimes will reach each indus- 
try each afternoon to collect the loaded cars for out- 
going evening trains. This schedule is followed very 
closely. Engines are assigned for this purpose, and 
as the different industries are reached all cars that 
are loaded are taken out, and the industry tracks 
are not again switched until such time as it can be 
done in the general run of business. This arrange- 
ment has not only proved very satisfactory to us (as 
our crews are Kept moving and enabled to get the 
cars into outgoing trains on time), but also to the 
shipper, as he knows when his business will be moved 
and can regulate his loading accordingly. It also 
places the responsibility for delay in the movement 
of cars not loaded ‘‘on time’? upon the industries 
where it properly belongs. 

Engines of 10 or 15 years ago are entirely too small 
for the present needs, and, having seen their best 
days, are rapidly being relegated to the scrap pile. 
Care should be taken in selecting the modern en- 
gine not to go to the other extreme and get engines 
too large for the service expected of them and the 
cars they are to handle, thereby adding to instead 
of decreasing the cost of maintenance and operation. 
We pride ourselves on our modern switching en- 
gines and believe they are about as near perfect as 
any. They are of the six-wheel type, 18 x 24 cylinder, 
built by Brooks, and weigh from 105,000 to 108,000 
pounds. They are equipped with the vacuum brake, 
which our experience shows conclusively to be the 
best brake for switching engines, it being somewhat 
slower than the air brake to take hold, thereby caus- 
ing less shock and consequent damage to cars and 
lading, yet releasing almost instantly, which we find 
a very important item in economical operation in yard 
movements, 

The bumping post, which is expensive and of very 
little value, we have practically discarded on our 
stub tracks, except where they come in close proxim- 
ity to buildings or platforms, believing that with 
proper instructions to our men and careful watching 
it is much less expensive to keep the ends of tracks 
in condition for rerailing an occasional car, as well 
as saving repairs. Cars were continually knocking 
the posts out or going over them, 

The interchange of business between lines is care- 
fully watched. ‘‘Quick service’ is our motto, and we 
believe this to be one of the prime factors in the 
large increase of business through this gateway. 

Economy is the watchword to-day, yet too much 
“economy” in yards should be guarded against, as 
the delays (to both local and through business) which 
will result are of vital importance, not only to the 
terminal company, but to the carrying line, whose 
business will decrease and the shipper will say: ‘‘Too 
much delay in shipping your way, and in order to 
hold our trade we must ship by the route giving us 
better service.’ The maintaining of yard tracks at 
a high standard is very essential to economical oper- 
ation. Stub switches, which were the cause of more 
derailments and consequent damage than any other 
one item, are rapidly being replaced by _ split 
switches, and the results are very manifest. We have 
over 400 switches on our line and in our yards, of 
which but 38 are stub switches, and these we expect 
to take out this year. 

Freight trains are invariably made up to leave on 
time. This we consider one of the most important 
factors in the successful operation of our terminal. 

The first time card issued by this company, in Feb- 
ruary, 1881, shows 28 first-class and 28 second-class 
trains. At the present time we have 90 scheduled 
passenger trains in and out of our passenger station 
daily, and 54 scheduled freight trains, an increase in 
the first of 321 per cent. and in the latter of 193 per 
cent., which shows the increase in business in 17 


years. 








The Range of Water Cranes. 





With the high speed and heavy trains now in use 
the water station stops have become one of the most 
trying matters which the locomotive runners have to 
contend with, especially on freight trains. Where 
the schedule allows it, many enginemen prefer to 
stop their trains before they get to the water crane, 
and cut loose the engine so as to be able to stop it 
conveniently. Where this cannot be done the train 
is generally slowed down in good time, after which 
the brakes are released and the train is allowed to 
drift up to the crane with the fireman on top of the 
tender. When within range of the crane the fireman 
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to make the stop. But the usual manner of increas- 
ing this opening lengthwise does not produce any 
marked improvement in this respect. Figures 1 and 
2 show the usual conditions with an 8-in. stand pipe 
placed at a distance of 7 ft. 8 in. from the center of 
the track, the arm of the stand pipe being 8 ft. In 
Fig. 1 the tender has the 18-in. circular opening in 
general use on the railroads in this country. Fig. 
2 shows the elongated opening adopted by some of the 
leading railroads for their recent locomotives. As 
will be seen, the difference in range is only an inch 
over two feet. If the same size opening as in Fig. 2 


Industrial and Commercial Education and Our 
Material Prosperity.” 





The material prosperity of any country is the foun- 
dation of the happiness and of the progressive en- 
lightenment of its people. To learn the essential con- 
ditions of swch a prosperity, therefore, is a matter of 
supreme importance. I invite your attention to-day 
to what I conceive to be some of these essential con- 
ditions. So far as these conditions consist of educa- 
tional opportunities and advantages, so far they are 
properly presented to, and considered by, this society, 
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Baldwin Four-Cylinder Fe ght Locomotive for the Moscow-Windau-R b'nsk Railroad. 


were placed crosswise instead of lengthwise, the gain 
would instead be increased to 3 ft. 7 in., as shown in 
Fig. 3, other conditions remaining unaltered. 

Mr. C. P. Schaefer, of the Hannover State Rail- 
roads, calls the attention to the advantage of the in- 
creased range of water cranes in the “Organ fiir 
die Fortschritte des Eisenbahnwesens,” and the sub- 
ject seems well worth the consideration of railroad 
men in this country. In order to illustrate what may 
be done in this line, we show in Fig. 4 an 8-in. stand 
pipe located at the distance, and with the length of 
the arm in use on the Prussian State Railroads. The 
opening in the tank is of the same width as in Figs. 
2 and 3, but the length is increased to 43% in., 
which is the standard recently adopted on that sys- 
tem. The range within which a tender may take 
water is considerable, compared with that shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2. The length of the opening can probably 
be increased still more without making other altera- 
tions in the tender, so that the same range could be 
obtained without changing the length or location of 
the standpipe. When water scoops are used, it is, of 
course, necessary to have the opening of a certain 
length longitudinally, but on tenders not equipped 
with this contrivance there is no reason why the 
present practice of placing the opening lengthwise 
instead of crosswise should be continued. 








Baldwin Compounds for Russia. 





The Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia 
have lately shipped a number of consolidation freight 
locomotives to the Moscow-Windau-Ribinsk Railroad 
of Russia, one of which is shown in the accompany- 
ing engraving. These engines are four-cylinder Vau- 
clain compound, and the principal dimersions are as 
a 
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Examples of the Range of Water Cranes. 


yells, and on goes the brake in emergency applica- 
tion, all rules and regulations notwithstanding. If 
the mark is overrun, there is no telling how much 
time may be lost, with, perhaps, the train stalled 
and no sand for the rear drivers in backing up, 
With passenger trains the difficulties are less, but 
the danger to passengers alighting from the cars is 
always serious when the train has got to be moved 
back in order to bring the tender within reach of the 
water crane, after the first stop has been made, 
Many railroads have enlarged the opening or man- 
hole through which the water flows into the tank, 
so as to increase the range within which an engine 
may take water, thus lessening the accuracy needed 
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which now very largely directs the present methods 
and will direct the future policy of the technical in- 
struction in America. In approaching this subject we 
are at once impressed with the conviction that the 
teachings of history are not available to serve as a 
guide in this matter.... In the former times all 
knowledge of materia) things was trad.tional and had 
to be learned by the traditional methods; to-day near- 
ly all such knowledge is scientific, and should be ac- 
quired by scientific methods. ... Prosperity, or 
even supremacy, in material things in the past, is 
therefore no promise of such a position in the future, 
and as a proof of this we have but to compare the 
past achievements of England and its present subor- 
dination to Germany. 


Past Commercial Supremacy of England. 

For the past 300 years England has labored system- 
atically to encourage all her sources of material 
brosperity. By special charter to commercial and 
manufacturing companies; by elaborate laws govern- 
ing apprentices; by high and often exclusive protect- 
ive tariffs; by subsidies and by exclusive trading 
privileges granted to navigation companies; by the 
importation of skilled workmen from Holland; by re- 
celving the Huguenot refugees from France, and by 
the prevention of the emigration of skilled mechan- 
ics; by her coal and iron deposits; by her early de- 
velopment of the steam engine and its application 
to the various industries, including railroads and 
steamships; by the industrious habits and the ag- 
gressive disposition of her people; by her honesty in 
governmental and business relations; by parlia- 
mentary commissions without number, and with a 
continuous and consistent policy on the part of the 
whole people of England, she succeeded finally in ab- 
sorbing most of the manufacturing and in carrying 
nearly all of the commerce of the world. Finally by 
adopting a free-trade policy, when her interests were 
mostly centered in foreign countries, her manufactur- 
ing industries obtained such an impetus that it 
seemed England wowld long remain the leading man- 
ufacturing country of the world. In this conviction 
her people have placidly followed in the footsteps of 
their fathers, well assured that nothing could shake 
the commercial Gibraltar which they had cause to 
regard as a natural inheritance. 


Sudden Rise of German Competition. 

But behold the great awakening! Across the Chan- 
nel a score of small kingdoms of like ancestry had 
been slowly preparing for the most astonishing 
things. In the throes of the Franco-Prussian war a 
great nation experienced a new birth, leading to such 
a series of material achievements as the world has 
never witnessed before. Within 12 years of the 
date of this new birth a Royal Commission f:0m Eng- 
land, after a most careful study of the situation, re- 
ports that England has everything to fear and many 
things to learn from her new rival. The situation 
grows annually more acute and to-day England finds 
herself about to lose her position forever as the lead- 
ing manufacturing and commercial nation of Europe. 
The explanation of this remarkable transition is de- 
serving of the most careful study, and it is of pe- 
culiar interest to the members of this society. That 
an interior country like Germany, without a navy, 
and with little foreign commerce, could in a quarter 
of a century increase her manufacturing capacity 
ten-fold and make it equal to that of England; in- 
crease her shipping twenty-fold, making it second to 
that of England; effectually establish a regular ex- 
port trade with every country on the globe, and by at 

*A Presidential Address by Prof. J. B. Johnson, before 


the Society for the Promotion of Engineeting Education, 
Boston, Aug. 18, 1898, 
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once cheapening products and improving their qual- 
ity put herself in a position to hold these markets in- 
definitely; that all this could be accomplished in the 
face of open competition, and in this age of universal 
publicity, is indeed marvelous and would alone prove 
that old methods have lost their potency and that 
something new has arisen under the sun, 


Cause of German Prosperity. 

When we seek an explanation of these wonderful 
achievements we find only a rational and provident 
application of means to ends, but on the most gi- 
gantic scale, and persevered in far more consistently 
than has ever before been even planned, to say noth- 
ing of execution.... For the past 25 years Ger- 
many has been systematically teaching her people in 
every kind of commerciai and industrial employment. 
‘ When industrial capacity rested wholly upon 
traditional and empirical knowledge and upon man- 
val skill it was essential that artisans should obtain 
all this knowledge and skill as apprentices. . 
But since nearly all processes of the artisan have 
now a scientific and rational basis,...and new 
industries are daily established, founded on some new 
discovery or invention; and since the demand no 
longer determines the supply, but new and improved 
supplies are constantly creating their own demands 
in all lines of industry, it is evident that the efficient 
direction of any industry to-day demands a very 
large amount of technical knowledge which cannot 
be learned at the bench or in the shops. 

While self-education is always possible, the obsta- 
cles are commonly prohibitive, and at best the re- 
sults are meagre and unsatisfactory. There is no 
more costly luxury than an inventive but ignorant 
superintendent. Germany has seen this situation 
most clearly, and it is to her clear perception of this 
problem, and her rational and thorough solution of 
it, that has raised her industrially from poverty and 
obscurity to wealth and fame in the short period of 
a quarter of a century. 

The New Conditions of Production. 

Germany was the first to perceive that by the ap- 
plication of steam power to industrial production the 
capacity for such production by a single coun- 
try is almost unlimited. Thus any one of 
the leading industrial nations cowld = easily 
produce enough of the more. readily trans- 
ported products to supply the entire world, and 
the amount any one nation will succeed in supply- 
ing depends wholly on its relatively superior knowl- 
edge and on its facilities for manufacture and sale. 
The material prosperity of any country, in the imme- 
diate future, therefore, will be determined far more 
by the intelligent direction given to its industrial 
pursuits than by either its natural advantages in 
raw material and transportation facilities or on its 
past achievements in any particular direction... . 
The common people the world over are being worked 
over into one type of manners and customs, their 
zesthetic tastes developed and their wants indefinitely 
multiplied. Here again the improved supply is cre- 
ating the demand, and the more this supply is made 
to conform to the growing refined and artistic tastes 
of the people the greater becomes its demand. The 
highest artistic talents of the best industrial artists 
are in constant demand in Germany designing new 
and attractive patterns of form and color and tex- 
ture to meet this rapidly developing taste of the 
common people. And it is the common people who 
must be considered in manufacturing. These com- 
pose the great bulk of society and fix the demand 
for the great staples of production. 

The German Mono-Technic Schools. 

Seeing, therefore, that the capacity for production 
is limited only by the intelligence and foresight of 
a people, and that there is a rapidly growing and 
prospectively unlimited demand for all kinds of ar- 
tistically manufactured goods, Germany set to work 
some 25 years ago to supply this demand by 
the intelligently directed labors of her own peo- 
ple. This had long been the home of classical and 
military learning, but it now became also the very 
center and head of technical and industrial educa- 
tion. The members of this society are all quite fa- 
miliar with her high-grade engineering schools, but 
are not so familiar with her industrial schools. In 
fact, we have commonly spoken of these with more 
or less indifference, calling them trade-schools. ... 
They are, in fact, schools of applied science, and 
they now pass in Germany under the very appropri- 
ate name of “Mono-Technic” schools. Such schools 
are there found for all the leading industries of the 
empire, and there are many schools for the same in- 
dustry. Thus there are in Germany thirteen schools 
devoted to the textile industries, each with its pe- 
culiar organization specially adapted to the region 
in which it is placed. As little duplication as possi- 
ble is practiced, and when the same field is covered 
in two or more schools variations in methods are in- 
troduced for the purpose of comparing results. The 
students entering these schools have first to com- 
plete the course of study in the ‘Real Schools” (or 
say through the sophomore year of our engineering 
schools), and then the course of study in the mono- 
technic. schocis is three years of forty-five hours 
& week, on the successful completion of which certifi- 
cates are granted. The fine and costly buildings in 


which these schools are installed; their elaborate 
equipment, with all the needful chemical and phys- 
ical laboratories, and machinery to convert them into 
regular commercial factories; their large corps of 
trained teachers and the very small number of stu- 
dents admitted to take their full courses; the admin- 
istrative care and oversight given to them, and their 
very small tuition fees, all serve to make the train- 
ing given in them extraordinarily expensive to the 
state. Thus the textile schools of Crefield had first 
year only 108 regular day students in the weaving 
school and 40 in the dyeing and finishing school. In 
the weaving school was the director, with 15 as- 
sistant lecturers and six other assistants; in the dye- 
ing and finishing school there were the director and 
three assistant lecturers, a special chemist for dye- 
ing and for finishing, or a force of 29 instruc- 
tors for 148 regular students. There were, how- 
ever, irregular students in attendance on night and 
Sunday courses. The plant of this school included 
extended chemical and physical laboratories fully 
equipped, drawing rooms, lecture and testing rooms,, 
chemical museum, library and reading rooms. The 
mechanical equipment was that of a complete weav- 
ing, dyeing and finishing works for all the finer 
grades of woolen and silk goods. Commercial work 
is done on a large scale, the students doing the work 
under the direction of the assistants. Specially diffi- 
cult tasks in dyeing are here undertaken and suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and regular consignments of 
this character are made by some of the leading fac- 
tories of the Empire. 

This school is only one of hundreds in Germany 
which are training up a class of men for the direc- 
tion of all kinds of industrial works in which scien- 
tific knowledge is finding its embodiment and appli- 
cation. As a result of this training we find such 
great industries as the Aniline and Soda Works at 
Ludwigshafen, on the Rhine, which has grown from 
employing a total force in 1865 of thirty people to 
employing 5,000 men and over a hundred trained 
chemists in 1897. Also, the optical and electrical works 
of Schuckert & Co., of Nuremberg, which started 
on a very small scale in 1882, but which now employs 
over 4,000 men, besides a large scientific staff, and 
which had in 1897 unexecuted orders on hand aggre- 
gating $18,000,000. Three-fourths of all the coloring 
matters and pharmaceutical products now produced 
from coal tar is made in Germany, their total annual 
products of this class aggregating $40,000,000. The 
earliest chemical discoveries of these products were 
made in England, but there was not sufficient knowl- 
edge of applied chemistry in that country to utilize 
these discoveries. It is such examples as these, of 
which there are many, that indicate that Germany is 
reaping the fruits of the painstaking and far-seeing 
policy she has entered upon, and if other nations 
wish to share her prosperity they must act with a 
like wisdom and determination. The proof that Ger- 
many’s remarkable industrial prosperity is traceable 
very largely to her educational methods is so patent 
to the people themselves that they voluntarily unite 
to suport schools in their particular trades. Thus, 
of the 248 mono-technic schools in Prussia alone 
which are so suported, the painters and decorators 
have 32, the shoemakers 9, the tailors 16, the bakers 
20, the butchers 6, the smiths 26, and so on. 
Every trade has its own schools aside from those 
supported by the state and by the municipalities. 
... The stability of her governmental policy and the 
fixedness of her currency and financial basis; and the 
disposition to be satisfied with small wages and 
profits, so long as these both rest on a sure and per- 
manent footing, contribute largely to Germany’s 
present material prosperity, but these advantages 
are held with her in common by some other coun- 
tries which are not sharing her present prosperity. 
... It is not her army of soldiers which other na- 
tions need to fear, but her army of scientifically 
trained directors of industrial enterprises and of the 
highly educated commercial agents at which they 
may well tremble. 

The Colleges of Commerce. 

They not only educate the men who manufacture, 
but they are also beginning to look well to the train- 
ing of the men who are to carry their goods to the 
ends of the earth and report back the peculiar needs 
of every locality. Schools of commerce are being 
organized, modeled after those of France and Bel- 
gium, in which, in addition to what is taught in our 
“commercial colleges’’ will be found a speaking and 
writing acquaintance with several foreign languages, 
especially English, Spanish, and French, if these 
have not already been acquired; political economy; 
industrial tariff, and patent laws; railroading; ship- 
ping; postal and telegraph regulations; banking, ex- 
change, coinage, and national schemes of finance; 
industrial history; commercial geography; ete. A 
German national conference was held on this sub- 
ject a year ago and ‘a new system of commer- 
cial education is now being established all over the 
empire. Modern languages form a part of the ele- 
mentary school training, especially English, so that 
the entering students in these schools are likely to 
be well equipped in this particular. With such ma- 
terial as these schools will turn out, their students 
coming from the better mercantile classes, and hav- 
ing the manners and bearing of gentlemen, the large 


manufacturing and mercantile houses can establish 
branches in all the leading foreign countries, and 
with the system of foreign German banks which 
are even now found everywhere, the conditions are 
ripe for the ready and rapid sale of German prod- 
ucts in all parts of the world.... 

The Lesson for Americans. 

But you may say, what is all this to us? Have 
we not the finest system of public schools in the 
world? Have we not any number of manual train- 
ing schools and numerous Pratt and Armour Insti- 
tutes? And, finally, have we not a great many en- 
gineering schools as good as the best, even in Ger- 
many? And have we not “commercial colleges” with- 
out number? Suppose that I grant all this, may I 
not still say that the common schools give no special 
preparation for any kind of employment; that the 
manual training schools likewise fit for nothing in 
particular; that our engineering schools fit for very 
narrow lines of professional employment and com- 
monly educate men away from the industrial pur- 
suits rather than toward them; and, as for our so- 
called commercial colleges, what do they teach be- 
yond arithmetic, bookkeeping, stenography, and 
typewriting? Where, then, does the scientific training 
for the manufacturing and commercial industries 
come in? I submit that it does not come in at all. 

It has been well said that America is but an- 
other name for opportunity. This is true. Never 
before in the history of the world has man had such 
fabulous opportunities for material good as we have 
had given to us in this glorious land. Nowhere else 
on the face of the globe is there such a land;... 
but we have exhausted a large portion of our lands 
by spendthrift and improvident agricultural meth- 
ods, ..we have squandered our forest resources. 

. we have wasted our natural gas supplies.... 
we have trifled with our finances; ...in short we 
have run the race of the prodigal son and are now 
beginning to come to ourselves and to ask if there 
are not better methods of administering our heritage 
to be learned in our father’s or, as I am insisting to- 
day, in our grandfather’s, house.... 

Conclusion. 

The most essential conditions of our future ma- 
terial prosperity, therefore, are a specific scientific 
training for the directors of each and every kind 
of manufacturing and commercial activity. This is 
the burden of my address; the imperial and paternal 
government of Germany has worked out this problem 
to a most fruitful issue, but probably no other coun- 
try could duplicate it. England has been trying for 
1¢ years to do so, but with very poor success; instead 
of highly educating a few leaders and directors of 
industry and commerce, they are vainly trying to 
raise the whole class of apprentices and clerks by a 
wholesale system of shallow night-school instruction. 
Surely a duplication of the imperial German system 
is not to be thought of in this Union of 45 independ- 
ent States. The great question for us to solve is how 
to obtain a corresponding specific training for our 
industrial officials....The problem is not without 
its difficulties, and before anything is done or even 
recommended, the whole question should be looked 
into by a commission appointed, preferably by the 
National Government, through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Should not this Society take the initiative in 
such a moment? I believe it should. I believe the 
future material prosperity of this country is very 
largely dependent on how we solve this problem. 
Let us remember that we can no longer judge of the 
future by the past; to-day both the successful manu- 
facture and the sale of goods are reduced to exact 
sciences. Old things are done away and all things 
have become new. Let us see to it that our ship of 
state shall be guided by the lights which are now so 
successfully leading others through the channels of 
progress, rather than to continue to steer by the 
vanishing lights of a unique and tortuous past which 
may soon land us on the sandy banks of delusion and 
improvidence. 








The Unit Method of Tonnage Rating.* 





When the rating of freight trainloads by the exact 
gross weight of the cars was begun on the Baltimore 
& Ohio three or four years ago a plan was intro- 
duced of calculating all weights by as large a unit as 
possible, in order to simplify the mathematical work 
to be done by the yardmen and conductors. As cars 
carry 15, 20, 25 or 30 tons, a five-ton unit would seem 
to be proper; but the weight of the empty car must 
be considered, and besides, loads 10 per cent. above 
the marked capacity are permitted. Empty cars 
vary from 18,000 lbs. to 30,000 lbs., and higher. Tak- 
ing into account the increased friction per ton when 
a train is made up largely of empty cars, it was de- 
cided to adopt a unit of 13,000 lbs., or 64% tons. All 
empty cars of less than 30 tons capacity were rated 
at two units. 

A 15-ton car should weigh gross about 52,000 Ibs.; 
a 20-ton car 65,000, a 25-ton car 78,000, and a 30-ton car 
91,000. These figures will be found very near the 
actual weight, so that 6% tons is the greatest com- 

*Abstract of a paper by J. H. Glover, Superintendent 


Baltimore & Ohio, read_before the Central Association 
of Railroad Officers, at Indianapolis, Ind., July 12. 
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mon divisor of the light and gross weights of dif- 
ferent cars. Errors of excess and deficiency are 
equally probable, and by actual experiment it was 
found that in trains of 25 to 38 cars the variation 
was less than 1 per cent.; in ove case only , of 1 
per cent. In 179 cars of ice weighing 5,648 tons, the 
variation was only jo of 1 per cent. 

This plan has now been in full operation more than 
a year’and the theory is regarded as fully substan- 
tiated. The advantages gained are the saving of 
clerical labor at stations and yards, the ease with 
which yardmen and trainmen may calculate the ton- 
nage of trains, and the ease with which trainmen 
may rate cars picked up at non-scale stations, par- 
ticularly bulk freight, coal, coke, ore, sand, stone, 
etc., and, above all, owing to the small denomina- 
tion of the figures used, the infrequeney of errors 
in calculation. 

The order giving the rating of engines simply gives 
the number of units that an engine can haul. The 
agent who cards a car marks the number of units 
on the card in a large figure with a blue pencil and 
the same figure is put on the card manifest. The or- 
der putting the plan in effect gives the following rule 
for ascertaining the number of units: 


Loaded Cars. 


Gross weight not exceeding 32,000 Ibs.............0+. 2 units 
Over 32,000 and not exceeding 45,000...............08- 3 units 
Over 45,000 sh - DUR cccwdewansvienta 4 units 
Over 58,000 sie es Lf ee are 5 units 
Over 71,000 ad si Ec icevdaccuctenans 6 units 
Over 84,000 a Ss LO RO 7 units 
Over 97,000 _ ? TUE: ciacccccccnenntes 8 units 
Empty Cars. 

All empty cars, with exceptions noted below...... 2 units 
Refrigerator cars, furniture cars and box cars of 

60,000 Ibs. capacity an@ OVEP..:...ccccccccsececcecees 3 units 


The conductor must note on his report the rating 
of his engine; and the weights of his cars, added up, 
must agree with this. This unit plan has this year 
been adopted by the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern. 








A Large Universal Trimmer. 





The Fox Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., is put- 
ting on the market a universal trimmer, for pattern 
makers, which is shown by the engraving, and is said 
to be the largest tool of the 
kind ever built. The height 
of the cutis 8 in., and the 
length of stroke of the 
machine 324 in. In order 
to get this lonz stroke a 
heavy bicycle chaio is at- 
tached to the carriage, 
which rnns over an. eight- 
tooth sprocket at each end, 
and an 18-tootb sprocket on 
the main shaft. An idler 
is used to maintain the 
proper tension on the chain. 

For working the machine 
long handles are provided, 
made of 1% in. tubing closed at the ends and nickel 
plated. The bed for supporting the work is 40 in. 
long and 24 in. wide, and is swiveled on the column 
and can be turned at any angle. The knives are pro- 
tected by shields, which cover both sides. The weight 
of this tool is over 800 lbs., and in order to move it 
from place to place in the shop casters are provided 
attached to an eccentric lever which permits them to 
be raised or lowered. When in use the machine has 
solid supports at the four corners. 








Compressed Air for Street Railroads. 





In an article on “The Motive Power for the City 
Railroads of New York,” written by Mr. H. G. Prout 
and published in the New York Times of July 24, ap- 
pears the following passage: 


“There are reasons to suppose that a compressed 
air engine will do street railroad service with accept- 
able speed, reliability and economy. We cannot ad- 
mit that this is demonstrated yet, but there are 
reasons to suppose that it is true. There is con- 
siderable accumulated experience in mines, on cotton 
wharves, and on experimental surface lines, which 
justifies such a hope at least, and compressed air 
motors have been improved in design since that ex- 
perience was begun. There has been no important 
experiment with the latest designs of such motors, 
and compressed air has never been put to the actual 
work of hauling city street cars in a large and re- 
sponsible way. Such an experiment will soon begin 
in New York City. The Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company will, within a few months, have a line of 
compressed air motors in service between the ferry 
at West Twenty-third street and that at East Thir- 
ty-fourth street, by way of Twenty-elghth and Twen- 
ty-ninth streets. It will also have a_ service 
by compressed air between the West Twenty-third 
street ferry and the Grand Central Station. This 
will be a thoroughly modern and scientific equipment, 
and here an actual demonstration will be carried out 
en a large scale. This demonstration will show 
whether compressed air can fill the requirements of 
speed, power, reliability and economy, as well as 
electricity or steam can do in like situations. The 
social and financial results of that demonstration 
may be very important; to an intelligent public they 
may be deeply interesting; and so it is worth while 
to keep close watch of them.” 

Some of the sentences quoted above have been con- 
siderably criticised by various gentlemen who be- 
lieve that the compressed air motor has already dem- 
onstrated its efficiency and reliability for street car 
work. They point especially to the experience in New 
York on 125th street and to considerable experience 
in Paris. It is but just to say to these gentlemen that 
from their point of view they are right, but it will be 
observed that Mr. Prout spoke very guardedly and 


in carefully general terms. 


He says that “compressed air has never been put 
to the actual work of hauling city street cars in a 
large and responsible way,’’ by which we take it that 
he means that a traffic such as must be provided for 
in New York has never been worked by compressed 
air motors alone with no assistance from any other 
sort of motive power, or, as he says, in a responsible 
way. The experiments that have already been made 
in New York City are very important, but it is still 
true that they have not been made in the way in 
which Mr. Vreeland’s experiments on the crosstown 
lines will soon be carried out—that is, the compressed 
air cars have been really but a small part of the 
equipment of the lines worked. While their service 
may be satisfactory to the engineers, it cannot be 
convincing to those who are compelled to judge by 
large and obvious results, 

Concerning the work done by compressed air motors 
in Paris we have no figures which show the volume of 
traffic handled, frequency of the service, the speed of 
the cars, the freedom from interruption or accident, or 
the cost of working; but we can give a few facts of 
some interest from Mr. Godfernaux’s book on ‘“Me- 
chanical Traction for Tramways,’ which was re- 
viewed in our issue of April 15 last. He says that 
compressed air traction can be found in France on the 
tramways of Nantes, of Nogentais, of Aix-les-Bains, of 
Vichy and in Paris on several lines. These latter are 
the lines of the General Omnibus Company from the 
Louvre to Versailles and from St. Augustin to Vin- 
cennes, and also on the tramways of Arpajon in the 
interior of the city. The author further says that the 
General Omnibus Company is about to employ this 
system of traction on three or four new lines. 

The locomotives shown in this book are, so far as 
the engines are concerned, much like the Hardie, or 
like the steam locomotive. They have outside cylin- 


ders and Walschaert valve gear, and on one of the 
lines they have four drivers coupled—that is, two 
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axles—and on another six drivers, coupled. The 
method of storing the air is in tanks underneath, ap- 
parently not quite as neat as the Hardie design, but 
in general quite similar. The pressures carried are 
853 Ibs. per sq. in. on the St. Augustin-Vincennes 
line and 1,138 Ibs. on the Louvre-Versailles line. We 
do not discover in any foreign practice pressures so 
high as are used in New York. We are told that 
on the Louvre-Versailles line air is piped 4,200 metres 
at 1,188 lbs. pressure. . 
Unfortunately, Mr. Godfernaux’s book is not very 
complete in mechanical illustration or description. 








Handling Air Braked Freight Trains." 





On the Vandalia Line, after many experiments, a 
circular was issued in May, 1895, prescribing a test 
to ascertain whether a train is broken in two. This 
order is in substance as follows: The front brake- 
man must be on top before the engineman shuts off. 
As soon as steam is shut off the caboose brake must 
be set; then if the front brakeman does not feel the 
jerk he must assume that the train has parted, and 

*Extracts from a paper by O. E. Raidy, Trainmaster of 


the Vandalia Line, read before the Central Association 
of Railroad Officers, at Indianapolis, July 12, 1898, 








see that the front portion is not stopped until it 
is safe to do so; if he does feel the jerk from the 
rear he will give the go-ahead signal. The rear 
brakeman must also be on top before the engineman 
shuts off, and go forward at least one-third the 
length of the train. Since the adoption of this rule 
the road has had but one case of a train breaking in 
two and running together, and in that case the in- 
vestigation developed that the test had not been 
made. 

Mr. Raidy holds that where partial braking is to 
be done at the front end of the train the air only 
should be used; it is needless to use the hand brakes 
behind the air cars. The average number of air 
brakes per train is found to be seven, and with this 
number all the braking of all trains is always done 
by the use of the air. Inquiries on many roads show 
that this practice prevails widely. Where trains are 
allowed to be run by momentum for a mile or so 
before stopping, Mr. Raidy recommends that, as 
soon as steam is shut off, one or two brakes be set 
at the front end of the train, to close up the slack. 








Engineering Education. 





The first session of the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
was held on Thursday morning of this week at Bos- 
ton. President Johnson’s presidential address will be 
found elsewhere in this issue; below are given brief 
abstracts of the papers presented in the morning, and 
of Professor Thurston’s address in the evening. 

“The Mutual Adjustment of Class Room 
Laboratory Instruction.” By Gaetano Lanza.* 

In giving a student an engineering education we 
wish to fit him, as thoroughly as possible, to grapple 
successfully with the duties and responsibilities of his 
profession, not only those of a technical nature, but 
also those which he must 
assume as an engineer and 
as a man. 

Pure science and litera- 
ture should not be neglected 
in his training. 

Toimpart to the student 
a thorough mastery of 
scientific principles far out- 
weighs in importance any- 
thing else that can be done 
for him, and this is the 
chief function of an. engi- 
neering course, 

The class-room work forms 
the basis of the course, 
and the laboratory work, to serve its purpose, must 
be based upon the class-room work waich has pre- 
ceded it, must be thoroughly co-ordinated with it, and 
must be made to depend upon it to use it, and to 
serve as an aid to illustrate the principles involved. 
Without the laboratory work, the modern develop- 
ment of our engineering schools would have been im- 
possible; for the laboratory work has not merely 
served to illustrate and elucidate the class-room 
work, but has also reacted upon it and caused the 
class-room work to be so modified as to accord with 
the facts; and thus has been produced an enormous 
development in the class-room work itself. 

The functions of the engineering laboratory are 
partly to emphasize and illustrate the work of the 
class-room, partly to drill the students in performing 
earefully and accurately such experimental work as 
they are liable to be called upon to perform in the 
practice of their professions, and partly to teach 
them to carry on experimental investigation. 

In order to fulfill these purposes there should be an 
intimate relation between the class-room and the 
laboratory work, and the student should be made to 
work up the results of the tests in the light of what 
he has learned in the class-room. 

Any organization which does not tend to preserve 
the most intimate relation between the two, is not 
for the best interests of the students and should not 
exist. 


and 





“The Mounting and Use of a Spherical Black- 
board.” By A. E. Haynes.{ 

I. The Board. 

a. Should be of a proper size. 

b. Should be so mounted as to facilitate the draw- 
ing of arcs of more than 180 deg. upon its surface. 

ec. Should be easy to adjust and should have a 
movable horizon and a movable meridian. 

II. Its Use 

a. In Spherical Geometry. 

b. In Spherical Trigonometry. 

ec. In Astronomy. 





“The Organization of an Electrical Engineering 
Laboratory.” By H. B. Smith.t 
The paper discusses briefly the importance of and 
(Continued on page 598.; 





*Professor of Applied Mechanics, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

+Professor of Mathematics, University of Minnesota. 

tProfessor of Electrical Engineering, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. 
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EDITORI:L ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Contiibutions.— Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in naking our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us early information of events which 
fake place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of ol ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement, Discussion of subjects pertaining 
to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
pesent only such matter as we consider interesting 
and important to our readers, Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless 10 ask us 
to recommend them editorially either for money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 








The education of enginemen and firemen is a 
much discussed subject, and some large roads are 
now taking certain steps to increase the efficiency 
of the men in a way which should meet with suc- 
cess. A shcrt time ago in conversation with an of- 
ficer of one of these roads we learned something of 
the plan which they have adopted and its working. 

Some experience had previously been had with the 
instruction of the men in classes in charge of one 
of the mechanical officers, but thé chief trouble 
seemed to be that, using nothing in the way of a 
textbook or guide, the instructor ran out of topics 
and interest in the movement soon died out. Some 
experience had also been had with men who were 
members of the various corresponding schools, and 
it was found that he was an exceptional man who 
could study alone in this way and keep it up long 
enough to get much benefit from the course. 
The plan now being developed is to form at the 
division points classes of the members of the corre- 
spondence schools, the class being in charge of some 
competent man from the mechanical department. 
The subjects presented in the lessons sent out from 
the school are discussed each week at these meet- 
ings, and are further supplemented by talks and 
lectures by proper persons after a subject is com- 
pleted. We are told that the combination of the 
classroom work with that given by the correspond- 
ence schools seems to be a solution of this prob- 
lem. Those who are mentally lazy are carried along 
by the others, and the progress made is quite rapid. 
One of the first signs that the instruction is taking 
effect is that the men begin reading the current 
publications and apply what they read to their work. 
It is pretty hard to even guess at the difference in 
the operating expenses which would come about 
should the enginemen clearly understand the under- 
lying principles of the operations which they are 
called upon to perform and be able to reason cor- 
rectly. There must, however, be a good deal in 
this to warrant conservative roads to seriously go 
into the matter and take pains to forward the move- 
ment. 








One of the Western superintendents who was 
present at the Alexandria Bay meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Railroad Superintendents, July 13, 
said that he had difficulty in deciding whether or 
not to come to the meeting, because the Central 
Association met at Indianapolis on the same day. 
From the report of the latter Association, which has 
been issued in pamphlet form, we feel warranted 
in deciding that he did right in going to Alexan- 
dria Bay, for he can now get the benefit of both 
meetings. In making this arbitrary decision we 


must, we admit, shut our eyes to the benefits to be 
derived from the informal part of the meetings— 
the between-times which are not reported—but so 
far as the formal part is concerned the Indianapolis 


meeting is now available to all members, for it was 
substantially all papers and no discussion; whereas, 
the other meeting was all discussion and no papers, 
or pretty nearly that. We give four of the Indiana- 
polis papers this week, and three have been printed 
before (Mr. Whittelsey’s August 5, and Mr. Leeds’ 
and Mr. Carson’s August 12.) These seven papers 
make an interesting group, and the Association is to 
be commended for sticking to its own field. The 
other society has been criticised (by its best mem- 
bers) for not doing this. Mr. Leeds is a mechanical 
officer, and his paper dealt with a mechanical sub- 
ject, but it is one in which superintendents are 
particularly interested. As long as cars are run 
with imperfect couplers, the most difficult part of 
the coupler question is how to handle trains with- 
out breaking them in two, and that is wholly an 
operating question. All the other papers which we 
have abstracted are on strictly operating subjects, 
and two of them, Mr. Tompkins’ and Mr. Glover’s, 
give interesting facts not before published. The 
question of getting more pay for switching carload 
freight in cities, presented by Mr. Perkins, may be 
legitimately classed as a superintendent’s question, 
because superintendents generally control this work. 
It ought to be a traffic question, for the traffic de- 
partment ought to see that adequate remuneration 
is secured for service of this kind, but we cannot 
advise the superintendents to turn the matter over 
to that department, for we should expect the switch- 
ing rates to soon become lower than ever. Charges 
of this kind, like mileage on refrigerator cars, are 
just what rate-cutters like to deal with—they are 
so handy for use in secretly modifying long-distance 
charges. Nothing could be more reasonable than 
Mr. Perkins’ proposition to pay the car-owner a 
dollar (or more) for cars used in such local ser- 
vice, where no mileage is credited; but a regulation 
to that effect, if adopted, would, after all, be so 
small an improvement that it would only serve to 
show in stronger light the hundred-fold larger loss 
that goes on year after year on account of the fail- 
ure of the railroads to adopt a per diem charge 
for all freight cars in every service. Perhaps the 
most that we can hope for is that instances of un- 
businesslike management, like this, will continue 
to multiply until they become sufficiently numerous 
to compel a reform. 








A Rail Joint Committee for the Am, Soc. C. E. 





At the Detroit convention of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers action was taken which will re- 
sult, we suppose, in the appointment of a special 
engineering committee of that Society to consider 
and report upon the subject of rail joints. The con- 
vention voted to send to letter ballot the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Direction, and we should 
suppose that there is no doubt that this reeommen- 
dation will be favorably acted on by the Society at 
large, for it is very strictly limited, namely, that a 
committee shall be appointed to report standard sec- 
tions for angle bars. 

The course of appointing a special engineering 
committee in the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers is elaborate and the sentiment toward such 
committees is extremely cautious and conservative; 
both of which facts are exactly right for a society 
charged with such large and complicated interests. 
The original resolution starting this movement was 
introduced at the annual meeting last January, and 
if a committee is appointed it can hardly get to work 
in much less than a year after the project was 
started. 

We do not stop to look up the exact words of the 
original resolution, but we happen to know some- 
what intimately the gentleman who introduced it, 
and can say from memory that the scope of it was 
to provide for a committee which should consider the 
whole rail joint question and report a type of joint 
for the further consideration and discussion of the 
Society, not that it should recommend a standard 
joint or even a standard type, but that it should 
formulate the subject for further discussion. The 
Board of Direction evidently judged that it is still 
too early to settle on any typical joint and chose to 
restrict the scope of the committee to standard sec- 
tions for angle splices. 

But probably the instructions to the committee are 
of quite minor importance. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that any committee which the Board would 
be likely to appoint would arrive at definite and 
narrow conclusions which it would be prepared to 
recommend to the Society for adoption. The art is 
not yet in such a state of development as to make it 
possible to reach narrow and definite conclusions; 
and, further, any committee that may be appointed 
will be judicious and well informed and will do 


that which is best for the Society and for the pro- 
fession at large. Therefore, the main thing is to 
get a committee appointed, and the more elastic 
its instructions the better. The object to be accom- 
plished by this committee is to bring together, di- 
gest, analyze and lay before the Society a mass of 
information about rail joints which may serve as a 
basis for further action of the Society, or which may 
(and this is considerably more probable) serve only 
as a basis for enlightened study by individual en- 
gineers. 

Nobody will deny that there is great need that 
some one should do this kind of work. The practice 
in the narrow field of the rail joint is chaotic. Hard- 
ly any man outside of the inventors believes that 
he knows what is the best form of rail joint to use or 
what is the best length, weight and section of that 
form. The engineer of a railroad who is called 
upon to specify a rail joint can only choose that 
which seems to him best, in all the confused and 
multitudinous practice that he knows of, and take 
that, trusting that he has not made a very serious 
mistake. 

But, on the other hand, a good deal of actual ex- 
perience with rail joints has been accumulated all 
over the country. Some of it has got into print, 
much more of it has not. This experience is in the 
minds or records of a widely scattered multitude of 
railroad engineers. To collect it, digest it and make 
it available for the profession at large would be 
a great work. Perhaps that work ought to be un- 
dertaken by a technical journal, or perhaps some 
enthusiastic student ought to spend two or three 
years of his life performing such a labor. One 
trouble is that it would not pay either the journal 
or the student. Another trouble is that no journal 
and no individual could send out and seek this in- 
formation with the same probability of success as 
a committee of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. Such a work undertaken by such a com- 
mittee would have the co-operation and the confi- 
dence of engineers to a degree that could not be 
commanded by any other investigator, and it is fair 
to assume that the committee would get together 
information that hardly anybody else could collect. 

If these assumptions are right a rail joint com- 
mittee can perform a work of immense usefulness 
to the Society, to the profession, to the railroads in 
general and indirectly to the public. But what are 
the objections to a committee of that sort? 

(a) There is one fundamental standing objection 
which always comes up, namely, that it is not the 
business of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
to do engineering work. The Society should not per- 
form work for which its individual members ought 
to be paid. 

(b) Further, it is said that the members of the 
Society ought not to be asked to do gratuitously and 
as members a mass of work for which they ought to 
be paid as engineers. 

(c) Another objection often heard is that the So- 
ciety ought not to fix standards; that this would de- 
lay progress and would work various forms of in- 
justice. 

(d) Another objection to a special committee on 
such an article as a rail joint, or any patentabie 
manufactured product, is the difficulty of steering 
clear of patents. It is obvious enough that in this 
direction great harm might be done and great in- 
justice worked. 

(a) We need not now enter into a discussion of 
the first objection. Of course, it is not the business 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers to un- 
dertake engineering work. Nobody supposes that he 
can go to the Society and get drawings and specifica- 
tions for a locomotive or a bridge. On the other 
hand, every member of the Society does go to its 
Transactions and its Proceedings, and its archives, 
or at least expects to be able to go there, to find ex- 
amples of work and statements of principles and 
summing up of experience and many other aids in 
his own work. But, confining ourselves to the spe- 
cial case in hand, we doubt if any member of the 
Society has ever received a fee for designing a rail 
joint; and if he-is ever called on to make such a 
design or specifications he will be deeply grateful 
to the committee which clears away the rubbish, 
collects experience and formulates principles. 

(b) Fortunately, there are always men in every 
vigorous organization who are willing to do work 
for which they are not paid. For example, the 
numerous committee reports collected in the pub- 
lished literature of the Society testify to an immense 
amount of diligent and able work which members 
have done for the good and glory of their society. 
Further, we might refer to the current work of the 
Governing Board. If any one thinks that the So- 
ciety runs itself let him serve a term in that Board. 
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He will discover there an amount of zeal, fidelity 
and labor devoted to the good of the Society which 
will perhaps surprise him. 

(c) The point that the Society should not fix 
standards is usually sound. Sometimes, however, 
it is not. There are things which lend themselves 
to standardizing; for instance, cement tests, tests 
of structural material, specifications for iron and 
steel work, etc. It does not follow that standards 
which the Society may fix this year will be good 
five years from now, but, fortunately, they can 
change as art advances. In the case of the rail joint 
it is possible that a set of standard sections adapta- 
ble to the American Society of Civil Engineers’ rail 
sections would be desirable and could well be de- 
vised by a committee. It is not likely that anyone 
would expect a committee to report a standard rail 
joint. The most that was proposed at first was that 
it might possibly report a type of joint. 

(d) Obviously, it would be intolerable for the 
Society to select any joint, or even any type of joint, 
which would restrict engineers and railroads to one 
patented device. No committee would do such a 
thing. The Society would not accept such a report 
from a committee. If it were possible to imagine 
that some one held a fundamental patent on what 
seemed to be the best type of joint, that type might 
perhaps be adopted as a recommended standard of 
practice, under conditions like those which were 
made when the Master Car Builders’ coupler was 
adopted. The company owning the Janney patents 
controlled by patent the lines on which this coupler 
was made. That company, with great business sa- 
gacity, made a contract to waive its right to the 
control of these lines, leaving them open to the use 
of all members of the Association. The field was 
thus thrown open to all inventors working within 
these lines. To-day there are few devices used by 
the railroads in which competition is so intense as 
in the coupler of the Master Car Builders’ type. The 
result has been not to retard progress, but to di- 
rect progress along practicable lines. 

Finally, we may perhaps sum up by saying that 
the Society cannot live on negations. It must be a 
power and an influence in matters of actual living 
human interest. It cannot have influence without 
taking responsibility. So long as the directors and 
their special committees know the sentiments and 
the traditions of the Society and are thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with these sentiments and traditions, 
there is not much danger of violent departures from 
them. Probably, in fact, the Board of Direction or 
a special committee is more likely to keep these 
traditions safe than the Society itself when assem- 
bled in convention. 








Annual Reports. 





Chesapeake & Ohio.—It is several years since the 
operations of the Chesapeake & Ohio became note- 
worthy above those of most railroads in this country 
because of the heavy train-load and the low average 
rates. Each succeeding report of the last few years 
has noted further progress In increasing the train 
loads and in the fall in rates, and the report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 last continues the same his- 
tory, showing an average train load of 379 tons, or 27 
tons more than in 1897, and a ton-mile rate of only 
3.70 mills, against 4.19 mills the year before. The in- 
crease in the train load is equal to over 7% per cent., 
and the decline in the ton-mile rate is 11 per cent. 

The seaboard rate on coal, the special item which 
brings down the company’s average rate, declined, 
because of the general demoralization in the coal 
business throughout most of the year, to the won- 
derfully low figure of 2.59 mills. On coal forwarded 
elsewhere than to the seaboard, the company received 
3.33 mills, but that the coal receipts were not the only 
cause of the low averages is evident from the fact 
that the rate on merchandise traffic alone was only 
4.37 mills. In 1897 this rate was 4.75 mills, and in 1896, 
5.39 mills. 

But even with these low rates the company has 
been able to make both ends meet, and it reports a 
growing surplus, in spite of including in operating 
expenses each year large sums spent for extraor- 
dinary improvements. The construction account 
has been practically closed for several years, and the 
financial results shown in the income account must 
be considered in relation to that fact. How heavy 
the charges to expenses have been on account of the 
extensive improvement work which has been steadily 
carried on, is fairly evident from the statement that 
in 1898 nearly $700,000, or about 9 per cent. of the total 
expenses and 23 per cent. of the maintenance ex- 
penses, were spent for such work and included in 
operating charges. 

Even with this large sum deducted, net earnings 
are the highest the company has ever reported, as 
are also gross receipts. The latter are $1,080,000, or 
10 per cent. above the previous year’s figures, which 
were the maximum up to the present time. Net 


earnings were $385,000 above the 1897 figures. The 
surplus, after deducting $122,500 on various accounts, 
such as loss on grain elevators, bond discount, ac- 
counts written off, etc., was $618,509, which is large, 
considering that in 1894 the surplus was only $14,060, 
and even in 1897 was only $137,906. In the year, 
therefore, the surplus has gained 35 per cent., and 
reached a figure equal to over 1 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock. Comparisons of the financial results for 
three years follow: 
1898. 1897. 1896. 


Breigh® canning ccc cecceccccsxs $9,262,998 $8,389,374 $7,810,598 
Passenger earnings ..........++ 1,954,864 1,857,898 1,949,790 
Total earnings ......cccccecs 11,788,557 10,708,183 10,221,131 
Operating expenses ............ 7,982,307 7,286,769 6,993,153 
NOU CAPMIMNGS ccciccccccccceneces . 3,806,250 3,421,414 3,257,979 
Percentage expenses to earn- 

DME Gach ctaudeccdutadeacihuswecda 68 68 68 
Other income ......... edecceatkads. ae 79,326 23,547 
Fixed charges, etc........... ... 3,271,368 3,362,834 3,134,185 
CIE ste cecaincadccuswevqssstnes 618,510 137,906 147,340 


The operation of the Louisville line, which was 
opened im April, 1896, yielded a profit of $11,811 in 
1898, and it is announced that the earnings of this 
line, heretofore kept distinct, will hereafter be merged 
in the regular statements, 

It will be noticed that both passenger and freight 
traffic contributed to the improvement in gross earn- 
ings, the gain in freight revenue being 10 per cent., 
and In passenger receipts about 5 per cent. But 
while freight earnings are the best ever before re- 
ported, being $2,633,000 above the low point of 1894, 
and $1,979,000 above the 1892 totals, passenger reve- 
nue in 1898 is below that of any of the three years be- 
fore 1895. Passenger travel is increasing consider- 
ably, however, and the train mile earnings are im- 
proving, being 92.5 cents In 1898, and 87.7 cents in 1897. 

But it is in the freight traffic statistics that the 
great development of the Chesapeake & Ohio is best 
shown. Going back a period of five years, during 
which the mileage operated has been practically uni- 
form, we get the following figures of tonnage growth. 

Aver. 

Tons Ton miles train 

carried. (thousands). load. 

Piss ctdnvceds Peesesecececeneee eee 7,806,900 2,513,200 379 
2,000,100 352 
1,836,000 325 
1,120,800 315 
1,387,900 301 





Since 1894 the ton miles have gained over 1,100 mil- 
lions, or 81 per cent., and even as compared with 1897, 
the increase is 25 per cent. The growth in the train 
load since 1894 has been equal to 25 per cent. In 1891 
the train load was only 268 tons, and the gaim since 
that year has been 116 tons, or 45 per cent. - 

We have referred above to the heavy improvement 
work carried on during the year. It Is of interest 
to note some of the chief items of improvements. The 
most costly was the reconstruction of the Newport 
News piers, at a cost of $101,900 above the insurance 
received, and $58,400 additional was expended for 
other terminal improvements at that point; 27 miles 
of double track were built at a net cost of $89,300, and 
over 9,000 tons of 70, 75 and 100-lb. rails were laid 
during the year at a cost of only $93,000, allowing for 
old rail sold. An important division of the road was 
improved by replacing the wooden ‘ridges with metal 
structures and raising the grades. At Clifton Forge a 
new hotel and station, costing $54,000, have been 
built. Twelve engines were purchased during the 
year to replace light engines, and the cost, $130,200, 
charged into operating expenses, as was also $184,300 
for 434 freight cars delivered on an order for 1,000. 

The financial position of the company has been 
strengthened by the sale of $1,590,000 4% per cent. 
bonds, held in the treasury, which provided funds to 
take up the floating debt, etc., and gave an ample 
eash working capital. The company also refunded 
2,287,000 of its 6 per cent. bonds, maturing in the 
past year, with 5 per cent. consolidated bonds. The 
notes of the Norfolk Terminal Co., a subsidiary cor- 
poration, have been converted into bonds, guaranteed 
by the Chesapeake & Ohlo. Against current lia- 
bilities of $2,009,000 the company holds cash and cash 
assets of $2,338,000. 








A Chicago paper says: 

The demoralization of the Eastern passenger busi- 
ness is illustrated by the bids for moving the Fort 
Sheridan troops to Montauk Point and the Denver 
troops to New York. The Lake Shore, which secured 
the Fort Sheridan troops, bid $5.75 per man for the 
entire distance, agreeing to carry seven cars of bag- 
gage free and to lighter this baggage without ex- 
pense In New York Bay. It will pay out of this sum 
75 cents to the Northwestern and $1.40 to the Long 
Island Railroad. This will leave to it $3.60 for the 
haul of nearly 1,000 miles, the transportation of bag- 
gage and lighterage. The Denver troops will move 
over a distance of 2,156 miles at a rate of $9.65 per 
man. Of this the Santa Fe will get $5.10, the Nickel 
Plate $2.55, and the Lackawanna $2. Each of the 
lines making these ridiculously low bids clalms that it 
was obliged to do so in order to secure the business. 


If the Lake Shore’s bid allowed, say, 23 cents per 
capita for carrying and lightering the baggage, the 
road would then have left 3% mills per capita per mile 
(964 miles), for carrying the soldiers. At this rate it 
would be necessary to load 285 men into each train, 
in order to earn $1 per train mile. Probably this is 
done, and if the mileage paid for sleeping cars is not 
too great, the company may suffer no direct loss. But 
such a very low rate helps to convince the Granger 
that at regular rates the railroads are getting rich 
too fast, and it will probably serve as.an object lesson 



























































































in Congressional debates for a long time to come. To 
railroad men, perhaps the most significant and most 
unpleasant thing about these contracts is their like- 
ness to other contracts, rather than their unlikeness. 
The principal difference between these and some 
other contracts is that in these the loss, as com- 
pared with normal rates, is not concealed, whereas in 
the usual party-rate contracts the rate may seem 
fairly reasonable, but the actual sacrifice of income, 
nearly or quite as bad is in the case of the soldiers, is 
disguised by being put in the form of commission 
payments, or free tickets thrown in, or grants of 
special trains where none are needed. 








Readers who wish to see a few fine specimens of 
judicial balancing of sophistries can find them in 
the half dozen cases reported in our law column this 
week. The first case in the list affords a subject 
on which laymen as well as lawyers can speculate. 
The decision of the Colorado court that the railroad 
is not bound to protect its passengers from snow- 
slides would seem to throw upon each passenger the 
duty of investigating for himself, each trip, to find 
out whether the quantity of snow on the mountain 
side is dangerously large, or whether the railroad 
was located by engineers who judiciously chose the 
route most free from this danger. To the Eastern 
tenderfoot it looks as though a whole trainload of 
passengers might be buried alive some day and the 
tallroad superintendent never be called to account 
for the risk that he had taken. The queerest part 
of the reasoning, however, is that in which the use 
of a rotary plow is held to be an effective means of 
preventing damage from slides. Possibly a search 
of the claims made for various rotary plows in the 
Patent Office might explain the ground for such an 
assertion. The last case in our list, as well as the 
first, is one on which laymen will have their own 
views, whatever the philosophy of the law may de- 
cide. The law must, of course, be cold, if not heart- 
less; and an employer cannot be responsible for un- 
limited employees’ doctors’ bills; but the Indiana 
court which made exceptions in rare cases would 
probably be justified by public opinion in consider- 
ably modifying the term “rare.’””’ Common humanity 
demands that men hurt in train accidents or in rail- 
road work have prompt and efficient surgical at- 
tendance, even if the injured person is too shiftless 
to pay a first class surgeon; and even a trespasser 
killed by a train should be decently buried, whether 
the town poor officers are accessible or not. These 
are matters of policy, aside from law or justice. 








The Class H5 locomotive of the Pennsylvania, 
which on August 8 hauled a heavy freight train 
through from Altoona to Columbia, as reported in 
the Railroad Gazette of last week, continued its trip 
the next morning to Morrisville, Pa., 115 miles, ar- 
riving there at 5.30 p. m., about nine hours from 
Columbia. East of Columbia the steepest ascending 
grades are 30 ft. per mile, and the train was re- 
duced to 60 cars, weighing 2,550 tons. West of Colum- 
bia, the line over which the engine hauled 130 cars, 
the steepest ascending grade is 15 ft. per mile. An 
officer of the road informs us that the time from 
Altoona to Harrisburg was 13% hours, instead of 12 
hours,'as reported in the newspapers, but there were 
delays of several hours waiting for passenger trains. 
The air brakes were in use on 20 cars at the front 
end of the train. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Spontaneous Combustion: “Etude scientifique et 
juridique sur les combustions spontanées,.” By E. 
T. de Grandsaignes. Octavo, 253 pages. Paris: 
Baudry et Cie., 1898. 

This latest work on the subject of spontaneous com- 
bustion is of interest to railroad men because of the 
author’s claim that he has devoted special attention 
to cases occurring during transportation on railroads 
of merchandise subject to this action, the informa- 
tion being based on communications from the offi- 
clals of different railroads and reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the courts when suits for damages have 
resulted from this cause. 

The author seems to be peculiarly qualified for the 
work, being a scientific man, and a member of the 
Chemical and Geological Societies of France, as well 
as the attorney of a French railroad company. The 
book is not merely a compilation of data obtained 
by consulting more than 150 different publications on 
the subject of spontaneous combustion, but contains 
much hitherto unpublished information obtained 
from actual eyewitnesses and the results of his own 
scientific experiments. 

He admits that the term ‘‘spontaneous combustion” 
is a misnomer, as all combustion must of necessity 
have some cause, so that from a strictly scientific 
standpoint there can be no such thing as spontaneous 
combustion, the use of the expression being justified 
only by its convenience as covering phenomena more 
easily understood than defined. The author, how- 
ever, ventures to offer the following as the best defi- 
nition which he can formulate: “The carbonization of 
a body, whether accompanied by flames or not, in a 
medium having a temperature nearly that of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, in the absence of any body ina 
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state of ignition and without coming in contact with 
any external source of high heat.” While the greater 
number of such cases is due to the intervention of 
oxygen, the action of this element is not essential, as 
shown by a number of instances cited. 

After the general introduction the author proceeds 
to arrange his material in alphabetical order, and the 
index shows over a hundred articles which are sub- 
ject to this phenomenon, in each case ample testi- 
mony being adduced to justify these articles being 
included in the scope of his work. Among those of 
special interest to railroads are coal, wood, celluloid, 
hides, quicklime, rags, waste, straw, hay, manure, 
oils and tobacco. In glancing over the list and find- 
ing a chapter devoted to potatoes, the layman is 
tempted to turn to it with some incredulity, there to 
find a well authenticated case ascribed to fermenta- 
tion. 

No material transported and used by railroads can 
be of greater interest or importance than coal, and 
much space is devoted to cases and causes of its 
spontaneous combustion. The oxidation of sulphide 
of iron, present in most coal, although often in very 
minute quantities, has been always accepted as a 
satisfactory explanation, due to the heat liberated in 
the formation of sulphate of iron from the pyrites. 
A cause which hardly justifies the combustion being 
called spontaneous, is the generation of hydrocarbon 
gases, but these cannot take fire without the inter- 
vention of some outside source of heat. The presence 
of large amounts of coal dust at the mouths of mines 
is cited as a danger, but here again any combustion 
can hardly be imagined without some external 
agency. Avoiding too large accumulations of coal, 
and abundant ventilation are recommended as pre- 
ventives, but these precautions are well known and 
generally followed. 

About a third of the volume is devoted to the legal 
aspect of the subject, English, French and German 
governmental regulations prohibiting railroad trans- 
portation of certain articles, and regulating the man- 
ner of shipment of others, being given in great de- 
tail, as well as abstracts of numerous decisions of the 
courts on cases of this nature coming under their 
jurisdiction. 

The volume is printed on good paper, with large 
clear type, and the convenient arrangement of the 
material, as well as the exhaustive treatment of the 
subject, should make it a useful and convenient book 
of reference for the manager and the legal depart- 
ment of railroads. 





Dynamo and Motor Testing. By Eugene C. Parham, 
M. E., and John C. Shedd, M. S. New York: W. 
J. Johnston Co., 1898. 526 pages. Price, $2.00. 


This book 's intended by its authors to be a prac- 
tical manual of shop and road testing of dynamos 
and motors, and embodies the results of their expe- 
rience on the testing floor and road. Only contin- 
uous-current machines are considered. 

The first two chapters contain an outline of the 
general theory of dynamos and motors. The next 
five chapters are given to Ohm’s law, measurements 
of current, electromotive force, resistance and in- 
sulation. This part of the book occupies the first 
227 pages and is unnecessarily extended for a book 
of this kind. It does not seem necessary to repeat 
the well-known elementary principles in every book 
that is written on some one branch of electrical en- 
gineering. 

The remainder of the book is devoted chiefly to 
methods of testing dynamos and motors. Series, 
shunt and compound machines are taken up in or- 
der; methods for measuring efficiencies, regulation 


and insulation are given in detail. The many 
troubles which may arise are clearly pointed out and 
proper remedies suggested; this part of the text is 


cleverely written and will be useful to anyone having 
such tests to make. The matter of compounding is 
fully treated in a special ehapter. The Brush and 
Thomson-Houston are machines are also described. 
Then one chapter is given to grounds on the line and 
several forms of ground detector are described. Then 
follows a long and somewhat misleading discussion 
of methods for measuring the insulation resistance 
of live two-wire C. P. wiring systems. A simple 
statement of the three voltmeter method together 
with the corresponding formulas would have been 
much better suited for the book. 

In the appendix one sample data blank is given 
for a dynamo test. Such sample sheets, together 
with concise directions for making each test, should 
have been included; and would have added greatly 
to the value of the book. 








TRADE CATALOGUE :. 





Pneumatic Tools.—The Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co, sends us a special catalogue showing the new 
Boyer hammers, riveters and piston air drills espe- 
cially adapted to bridge and general structural work 
and boiler making. The company announces that 
it will furnish compressors and put in air plants 
complete for acceptance if they prove satisfactory, 
and will send tools on trial subject to approval, to 
be returned at the company’s expense if not satisfac- 
tory. The catalogue shows yoke riveters of various 
capacities and adapted to different sorts of work, as 
bridge girders, railroad frogs and structural work; 


also a pneumatic hammer with pneumatic holder-on, 
piston air drills in use for reaming and for drilling, 
tapping, etc.; chipping hammers and various other 
tools, 

Several letters from those who have used these 
tools are published, the most detailed one being a 
letter from the Chicago Ship Building Co., under date 
of July 20, 1898. The manager of this company says 
that all of their calking and chipping and reaming 
and drilling is done by these pneumatic tools. The 
company has now on the stocks a 6,000-ton steel 
barge in which over 200,000 rivets have been driven 
by the pneumatic yoke and shell riveters. Much of 
this work is being done at a cost as low as one-third 
the cost of hand-work. In no case does it cost three- 
fourths the cost of hand-work. An important point 
is that the machines are operated by unskilled labor, 
which relieves the company from the dictation of the 
riveters’ union. The company is now quadrupling 
its air supply by the addition of a compound com- 
pressor, and when that is installed ‘you may depend 
upon receiving all our future orders due you not only 
on account of your excellent tools, their fine work- 
manship, freedom from breakdowns and economy in 
air consumption, but as well for the unvarying cour- 
tesy, promptness and fairness of your business meth- 
ods.”’ Surely no one could want a better advertise- 
ment than that. 








Engineering Education. 





(Continued from page 595 ) 
method of securing system and flexibility in the 
equipment of an electrical engineering laboratory, 
whether for routine undergraduate work or for ad- 
vanced research. 





“The Correct Theory and Method of Organization 
and Conduct of Professional Schools.” By R. H. 
Thurston.* 

The Correct Theory and Methodof Organization, and 
Conduct of Professional Schools generally; the special 
methods applicable to (a) Professional Schools of En- 
gineering; (b) to Trade Schools; (c) to Manual- 
Training Schools; (d) to mixed Professional and Edu- 
cational Curricula, 

The sub-topics under this subject are: 

1. In the technical high-school, what properly de- 
termines the form and extent of its technical and 
other courses? 

2. In such schools, what should be the extent and 
character of what may be termed the distinctive and 
essential entrance requirements? What the non-es- 
sential requirements? 

3. In the technical college, what should be the 
nature and extent of these two different classes of 
demands? What courses should be offered in re- 
sponse to the demand for technical instruction from 
people whose sons must go directly into business from 
the lower schools if they cannot obtain a directly 
useful technical training? 

4, The professional engineering school, now being 
evolved—the distinctly professional school, having the 
same position and purpose as, in other professions, 
the law and medical schools—must soon, If not at 
once, require definition and delimitation from the 
academic colleges. What should be the entrance re- 
quirements? 

(It is understood, of course, that what is practical 
is limited by the practicability of the existing schools 
providing it, and that what is desirable is determined 
by the demands of the profession relating to distinc- 
tively professlonal courses.) 

5. To what extent should the existing views and 
traditions of the people generally, and the prejudices 
of the academic teachers and monastic scholars, be 
deferred to, in the construction of the curriculum of 
the professional school of engineering, in which, as 
must be assumed, the work is to be professional 
training and not, in the accepted sense of that word, 
education? 

6. If, as is the fact in the state of New York, a body 
of academicians—its Board of Regents—assumes to 
control and to dictate to the faculties of the profes- 
sional schools—what course should be taken to se- 
cure independence from such inexpert direction and 
to insure the management of professional institutions 
by professionally expert faculties? 

7. Assuming that it is obvious and is admitted that 
the form and extent of a professional course must be 
simply that which is demanded by the character of 
the work of that profession, and that it may be taken 
for granted that students entering such institutions 
will, as a rule, if not invariably, have sufficient in- 
telligence and judgment to secure just as much of 
liberal education, of real education, in the accepted 
sense, as possible—what should be the length, the 
extent and the limitations of such courses in the dis- 
tinctively professional school? 

8. In such institutions, what other than professional 
work, if any, should be offered? What entrance re- 
quirements would suffice? Should the policy be that 
of a wide range of non-essential entrance require- 
ments and high academic culture, with, necessarily, 
few students; or should the entrance requirements 
be restricted to characteristic and essential intro- 
ductory work? With, presumably, unobstructed free- 


~ “Director of Sibley College, Cornell University. 





dom of entrance of all classes and conditions of men; 
provided only that the poorest of them has attained 
competence in preparation in the essential require- 
ments for entrance upon professional studies as taken 
up at the beginning? : 

9. In the technical high school, and in the technical 
college, of the more common sort in this country, in 
which some educational work is usually necessarily 
offered, where should the lines be drawn in respect to 
entrance requirements, and, in constructing the 
courses themselves, In _ such _ semi-professional 
schools? 

10. What are the similar conclusions respecting 
trade-schools and what respecting the manual-train- 
ing schools now becoming common in our cities? 

11. How shall we classify all these various, as yet 
undefined, courses and schools, in order to secure 
some definite principle of organization and operation? 








Review of the American Iron Trade in 1897 and in 
the First Seven Months of 1898.° 





On July 24 the Dingley Tariff bill became a law. 
Business at once improved and it continued to Im- 
prove throughout the remainder of 1897. Thus far 
in 1898 it remains in an improved condition, notwith- 
standing some unfavorable influences which will be 
referred to hereafter. But it must be frankly added 
that the revival of industrial activity which followed 
the enactment of the new tariff was greatly promoted 
by the fortuitous circumstance that there was an 
extraordinary foreign demand in 1897 for our agricul- 
tural products, of which, happily, the year’s harvests 
gave us a large surplus. Wheat rose to over a dollar 
a bushel before the close of the year. Railroad se- 
curities advanced in price in consequence of the in- 
creased traffic resulting from the increased demand 
for agricultural and other products. The increased 
foreign demand for our agricultural products has 
continued in 1898. In the early months of the year 
the price of wheat steadily advanced until it reached 
$1.85 a bushel. It is still above one dollar a bushel, 
the foreign demand continuing with but little diminu- 
tion in volume. Our crops for the present year will 
agaln be far beyond our own needs. 

The raliroad companies have freely given out 
orders and the prosperous farmers have bought wag- 
ons and farm !mplements in larger numbers than at 
any time for several years. Our iron and steel in- 
dustries have therefore been especially benefited by 
the improved conditions of the last twelve months— 
benefited in every respect except in the prices re- 
ceived for their products. 

From July, 1897, until the present time the con- 
sumption of iron and steel has been remarkably ac- 
tive in all lines. The production of pig iron in the 
last six months of 1897 was very nearly as large as in 
any preceding six months in our history, exceeding 
five million tons. The production in the whole year 
was the largest in our history. Our production of 
Bessemer steel, open-hearth steel, and wire rods in 
1897 was also the largest in our history, and our pro- 
duction of steel rails in that year was much larger 
than in 1896, and larger than in any preceding year 
since 1890. These great increases in production in 
1897 resulted mainly from the increased activity of 
the last six months of that year. The production of 
iron and steel in all lines in 1898 promises to exceed 
that of 1897. Our production .of pig iron in the first 
six months of 1898 exceeded that of the last six 
months of 1897 over half a million tons. 

On the 1st of June, 1897, we recorded the fact that 
these prices [for iron and steel] were then lower 
than they had ever been known. During the same 
period, from 1896 to 1897, the wages of iron and steel 
workers were generally reduced an average of 10 per 
cent. This was the situation when our last Annual 
Report appeared. With the increased activity in all 
leading branches of industry which soon afterwards 
set in there was no immediate improvement in iron 
and steel prices. In the latter part of August and 
in September, however, prices improved and this im- 
provement continued throughout October, but in No- 
vember and December there was again a marked 
weakening in prices, and this weakness in prices is 
only now beginning to disappear. 

The course of prices for all iron and steel products 
from June, 1897, to the present time is fairly Indicated 
by the quotations for steel billets at Pittsburgh, which 
have been as follows: June, $14 per ton; July, $14; 
August, $14 to $14.90; September, $15 to $16; October, 
$16.50 to $16.75; November, $16.50, dropping to $15.50; 
December, $15. January, 1898, $15; February, $15 to 
$15.25; March, $15.25 to $15.50; April, $15.50, dropping 
to $15.25; May, $15, dropping to $14.75; June, $14.75; 
July, $14.75; August, $14.75. All these are fair quo- 
tations for most of the sales made in the months 
mentioned. The lowest price of billets ever recorded, 
$13.85, was in May, 1897. Steel rails have brought only 
$17 and $18 in the last twelve months. : 

A special cause of low prices for iron and steel in 
our country in late years is to be found in the pos- 
session of a capacity of production in all lines that 
is far in excess of the combined home and foreign 
demand, large as this demand has been. This spe- 
cial cause of low prices for iron and steel is made 





* From the Annual Statistical Report of the American Iron 
and Steel Association for 1897, now in press. 
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clearly apparent in the figures that are presented in 
our recently issued “Directory to the Iron and Steel 
Works of the United States.’ 

Foreign competition has had nothing to do with the 
great reduction that has taken place in our iron and 
steel prices. These prices have been fixed entirely 
by home competition, and home competition has been 
severe and even merciless because we have not only 
adopted the most approved methods of production, 
but have also expanded our capacity beyond our 
present wants and beyond reasonable limits. 

It appears to be inevitable that many of our still 
active iron and steel works that are neither well 
situated nor equipped with the best appliances for 
cheap production, or which can make iron only and not 
steel, must give up the struggle for existence. Ex- 
eept under the most favorable conditions this is no 
time to build new iron or steel works. 

The fiscal year which ended on June 30, 1898, was 
the most remarkable in our history in the great in- 
crease that it recorded in our exports of domestic 
merchandise, a large part of which increase was due 
to the foreign demand for American iron and steel, 
which has been growing rapidly in the last few 
years. In the year mentioned we exported 235,868 
tons of pig iron and 232,552 tons of irom and steel 
rails. 








The Westinghouse Electric Turntable. 





The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany recently designed and completed the necessary 
machinery for applying electricity as the motive 
power for turntables. Like previous designs to which 
we have referred* an auxiliary power cart or “don- 
key” is used, the principal parts of which are well 
shown in the accompanying engravings. 

This auxiliary cart, which weighs 3,700 lIbs., is 





driven by a “series reversible” type “F” 10 H. P. 
motor, placed in a heavy cast-iron frame. The motor 
is geared to a wheel resting on the rail of the turn- 
table pit. Power is transmitted to this wheel through 
double reduction gears. The ‘‘donkey” frame is con- 
nected by drawbar and pin to one end of the turn- 
table at the side. Wires are run to a small platform 
placed at one side of the center of the turntable or 
other convenient place at which point is placed a 
rheostat, by means of which the turntable may be 
turned in either direction and its speed controlled. 
The current, which may be supplied from the shop 
lighting or other convenient circuits, and may be 
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Electric ‘“‘ Donkey’? Coupled to Turntable. 


either alternating or direct and of any standard volt- 
age, is conducted by wires to overhead contact and 
then led to the controller. 

As compared with the cost of turntables worked by 
steam power the electrical power should have some 
advantage, as a small portable boiler and engine are 
wasteful, besides requiring constant attention. 

The comparison with turntables wonked by push- 
poles is no less interesting. At an important division 
point, it was necessary to turn 176 engines each 24 
hours, or about 7 an hour. Previous to installing this 
“donkey,” push poles were used, requiring the 
services of four men. Now one man does the work 
in a much shorter time. With no load on the turn- 
table it can be turned completely around in 30 sec- 
onds, while with a 10-wheel locomotive, weighing, 
with tender, 100 tons, a complete revolution is made 
in 45 seconds. We have the following summary: 










Engines turned per day......... 176 
OR OS Fee ee oa 4 
Average time, each man (minutes)................. 5 
Total time per engine (5 min. x 4 men) (minutes) 20 
Total time for 176 engines (hours) ..... etdandaddandd 8 
Total time for 176 engines, with electric donkey..... 24 
Be ER CS a a a ERS ae 35 
35 hours at 12% cents (amount saved per day)........$4.38 


. "Seo Railroad Gazette May 28, 1897, p. 371; Nov. 12, 1897, 
. 1b 


The above calculations assume that the men are 
wiping engines while not working the turntable. 

It is stated that actual tests have shown that the 
power consumed by the auxiliary electric cart is the 
equivalent of % H. P. per hour. Assuming 6 lbs. of 
coal per hour per H. P. with coal at $2 a ton, the 
cost of turning each locomotive would be ;3 cents, 
or 53 cents per 176 locomotives, 








TECHNICAL. 





Manufacturing and Business. 
Charles E. Billin’s connection with Bement, Miles 
& Co., of Philadelphia, as Chicago representative, 
terminated Aug. 1. Communications for that office 
should be addressed to Bement, Miles & Co., 1534 Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago. 

Bids will be opened Aug. 29 by the Board of Water 
Works Trustees, Marietta, O., for one self-contained 
vertical compound condensing fly-wheel pumping en- 
gine of 3,000,000 gallons capacity. 

P. W. Johnston, of Muskegon, Mich., wants a ten- 
wheel or mogul locomotive in good condition. In 
writing, give price and description. 

The Joshua Hendy Machine Works, San Francisco, 
Cal., are representatives for the Pacific Coast for 
the Corning Brake Shoe Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Owing to a typographical error in our issue of 
Aug. 5, we stated that the extension to be built to the 
boiler shop of the Brooks Locomotive Works, at Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., would be 22x80 ft. This should have been 
220x80 ft. 

The Government of Victoria, Australia, has placed 
an order with the General Electric Co. for six Thom- 
son recording watt meters of 100 volts and varying 
capacities. These will be placed in the Electrical 
Bureau of the Home Office of Victoria, to be used as 
official standards, by which all electric meters in the 
colony will be tested. 

Arthur G. Hopper, machinery builder of Leeds, 
England, is visiting the various machine tool houses 
in this country. 

James Muirhead, Chief Engineer of the Phoenix 
Engineering Works, St. Petersburg, Russia, is in- 
specting machine tool works in this country. 


The Globe Machine Works, manufacturers of wood 
working machinery, are moving from Evanston, IIL, 
to Green Bay, Wis. 

The Gisholt Machine Co., of Madison, Wis., is about 
to build a new factory. The location has not been 
decided upon. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Co., Wilmington, Del., the resigna- 
tions of Henry G. Morse and Andrew G. Wilson, as 
President and Superintendent respectively, were ac- 
cepted. J. Taylor Gause was elected President and 
H. Taylor Gause will be Vice-President. A state- 
ment issued for publication said that the heads of 
departments will retain their positions, although a 
few changes may take place, and a_ general re- 
assignment made later on. 

The Excelsior Compressor Co., of Newark, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, all of 
which is paid up, by William Hull, of Short Hills, Irv- 
ing G. Hopper, William Meeske and Phillip Cramer, 
of Newark. The company, whose principal office will 
be in Newark, will manufacture, sell and lease air 
compressing machines. 

The Rochester Automatic Lubricator Co. has been 
incorporated to buy the patents and good will of the 
Rochester Automatic Lubricating Co., and to buy 
and sell lubricators and valves. The Directors are 
Charles S. Alden, George W. Palmer, Henry F. 
Marks, Harry C. Haggerty, of Rochester. The capi- 
tal stock is $100,000. 

The Shiffier Bridge Co. will move its plant to Home- 
stead as soon as the necessary buildings can be bullt. 
The plant is at present located at 48th street and Al- 
legheny Valley Railroad, Pittsburgh. The new plant, 
plans for which have already been drawn, and on 
which active operations will be commenced not later 
than Sept. 1, will be larger than the old one. 

Until Sept. 1 bids will be received by J. C. Bush, 
Mayor of Mobile, Ala., for the building of a system of 
water works. Besides the pumping machinery and 
buildings, bids are invited on pipes, valves, hydrants, 
ete, 

Bids for supplying machinery, etc., to be added to 
the plant of the Metropolitan sewerage pumping sta- 
tlon at North Somerville, Mass., will be opened Sept. 
3. The additions include a vertical compound con- 
densing engine direct connected to a vertical centrif- 
ugal pump, and vertical Manning tubular boiler and 
necessary accessories. Plans and specifications can 
be obtained at the office of the Board of the Metro- 
politan Sewerage Commissioners, 1 Mt. Vernon street, 
Boston, Mass. Willlam M. Brown, Jr., is the Chief 
Engineer and Superintendent, 

Iron and Steel. 
A Lancaster, Pa., paper states that the City Board 
of Trade of Lancaster has been discussing for some 
time with Charles James of Tacony, Pa., the building 
of a steel plant to be called “The Lancaster Steel 
Co”” The company, which is to be capitalized at 


$400,000, will make high grades of open hearth, cruci- 


ble sheet and plate steels for special purposes. In a 
prospectus to the Board, Mr. James says that he 
will secure $300,000, the remaining $100,000 to be sub- 
scribed for by Lancaster citizens. If the money can 
be raised, the company is assured a free site and 
bricks, 

The air is still full of rumors regarding a consolida- 
tion of the Illinois Steel Co. and the Minnesota Iron 
& Steel Co. Report now says that a third company 
will be taken in and In this connection are mentioned 
the Cambria Iron Co., Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co., 
and Lorain Steel Co. 

The pay rolls of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. show 
that during the month of July, 5,860 men were em- 
ployed, and that in the first week of August 55 new 
names were added, and in the second week 69 new 
names, 

The Sargent Company reports that its open hearth 
steel plant has been running for the past few months 
at its full capacity on several large contracts, among 
which are the castings for 10-in. gun carriages for 
the United States Government. 

According to press reports, the Carnegie Steel Co. 
has made a shipment of ralls to Bluefields, Nicaragua. 

In his forthcoming annual report James M. Clark, 
Chief of the Bureau of Industrial Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs, will state that in Pennsyl- 
vania the number of working people employed in the 
iron and steel rolling mills for 1897 was 56,702, an in- 
crease over 1896 of 3,129. The average number of days 
of employment was 269, am increase over 1896 of 18 
days. The aggregate of wages paid was $26,572,023. 
The average earnings for the year, skilled and un- 
skilled labor, was $468.73, an increase over 1896 of 
$23.84. 

From figures in the Iron Age we gather that during 
the year 1897 this country exported pig iron as fol- 
lows: To Austria-Hungary, 11,513 tons, valued at 
$151,816; Belgium, 22,153 tons, valued at $414,766; Ger- 
many, 41,767 tons, valued at $464,454; Italy, 32,200 tons, 
valued at $371,450; Netherlands, 21,460 tons, valued at 
$268,031; United Kingdom, 93,151 tons, valued at $1,095,- 
288; Quebec, Ontario, etc., 18,822 tons, valued at $224,- 
862; all other countries, 21,620 tons, valued at $278,343. 


The Burgess Steel and Iron Works, of Portsmouth, 
O., will build a new plant, to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire a few months ago. Two main build- 
ings are to be put up at once, one to be 175 ft. wide 
and 500 ft. long, and the other to be 100 ft. wide and 
256 ft. long. The latter structure will be equipped 
with a traveling crane (40-ft. span), having a capacity 
of 50 tons. The buildings are to be of steel. The 
contract has been awarded to Riter & Conley, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Plans for a blast furnace are now being 
prepared. A wharf is also to be built. 

David S. Blair, Chairman of the Water Committee 
at Bridgeport, N. J., is sending out specifications for 
a steel water tank 100 ft. in diameter and 33 ft. high. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has made another shipment 
for the Trans-Siberian Railroad, the consignment in- 
cluding 3,743 tons of rails, 6,799 bundles of plates, and 
4,606 boxes of bolts and spikes. 

The annual report of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey on the production of coke in 
the United States, compiled by E. W. Parker, 
shows that the coke produced in the United 
States in 1897 aggregated 13,288,984 net tons, 
against 11,788,773 net tons in 1896. The output im 1897 
was about 45,000 tons less than in 1895. 

The American Steel Casting Company is filling an 
order at its works in Sharon, Pa., for a 506,000-lb. fly- 
wheel. 

R. W. Davenport, Second Vice-President of the 
Bethlehem Iron Company, has been appointed Super- 
intendent of Manufacture, a newly created position. 
His duties are to look after all the details of manu- 
facture, relieving General Superintendent Owen F. 
Leibert of that work. The latter will have charge of 
all the engineering and construction work. 

New Stations and Shops. 
The general contract for remodeling the Union 
Depot at Kansas City has been awarded to William 
Harmon, and the contract for plumbing to Dent 
Yates, both of Kansas City. 

Plans which call for the building by the Illinois 
Central in Chicago of two roundhouses, 64x80 ft., with 
an office and machine shop between, have been ap- 
proved by Building Commissioner McAndrews. The 
permit has not yet been issued. 

Newspapers state that work has commenced on 
new machine shops for the Philadelphia & Reading 
at Tamaqua, Pa. : 

The St. Joseph & Grand Island expects to build a 
small roundhouse at Kansas City, There will be no 
repair shops in connection with it, as reported. 

The Houston & Texas Central contemplates build- 
ing at Fort Worth, Tex., a new freight station, to 
cost about $10,000, and a six-stall roundhouse, to cost 
about $10,000. Other improvements at this point are 
yard tracks, which are now nearly completed, cost- 
ing, together with heavy earthwork, about $60,000. 

The contract for the work on the grounds for the 
Louisville & Nashville passenger station to be built 
at Nashville has been given to Foster & Creighton. 
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This includes building the retaining wall, grading 
the ground, preparing foundations for the viaducts 
and making cuts and fills. Work on the station has 
begun. 
Interlocking. 
The Philadelphia & Reading has erected an inter- 
locking signal plant at the Y near Catawissa. The 
machine has 20 levers, 
The Illinois Central and the City. 
About a year ago the Illinois Central began filling 
in the lake between Twenty-fourth and Twenty- 
seventh streets, Chicago, preparatory to building a 
round house east of the tracks. The work was 
finally stopped by the city authorities, and since that 
time the materials have remained on the ground. It 
now develops that the city can save a large sum of 
money by using a portion of the Illinois Central 
right of way for the construction of new sewers and 
a pumping station. Negotiations are now in prog- 
ress whereby the city will be allowed to use the 
railroad right of way in return for permission to fill 
in ground and build the round house. The Mayor and 
Commissioner of Public Works have expressed them- 
selves as in favor of this exchange of privileges. 
Coaling Station for Samoan Islands. 
It is reported that bids are being invited privately 
for building a coaling station on the Samoan Islands, 
and that the material will be furnished by Pittsburgh 
steel firms, This Island kingdom is located in the 
Pacific Ocean and is under the supervision of the 
United States, Great Britain and Germany. 
Air Brake Defects. 
3elow we print Mr, Thomas’ report of air brake 
cars forwarded from Nashville yard, of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, for July, 1898, 





Number of air brake cars forwarded ........-+++008 3,877 
Air brake Cars O. KK... ccc cccc cree ec ee ers cccccvcces 3,852 
Air brake cars 25 
Average serviceable air brake cars to train.......-++ 8.19 
Of the 25 cars cut out, there were: 
Triple valves out of order; air brake company No. 3 10 
. Quick action in service application; air brake com- : 
en | a Ee PT Oe eee ree ee 6 
Rody of triple valve broken. .....-.++++ seeeeeeeeees 3 
Sand hole in body of triple valve ....-eeee cece eeees 2 
Kelease spring broken.........--++-eeeees ceeeeeceee 1 
Reservoir broken .......cc eee eee eee c cece cece ece aime 1 
Reservoir Dursted ....cccccce see cere teeter tanec eenee ; 


Blow hole in reservoir.......0-+e esses cece eee ee eeeee 


CL ae ee ee rr re tet nt <r et mee ok ee 
Of the 25 cars cut out; 
14 belonged to railroad companies, 
11 to private car lines. 
Of the air brake cars forwarded; 
199 were equipped with apparatus of air brake company 
No. 
7 with apparatus of air brake company No. 
14 with apparatus of air brake company No. 
3,649 with apparatus of air brake company No. 
8 with apparatus of air brake company No. 
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THE SCR4P HEAP. 





Notes. 
The Chicago Great Western has a weed-burning 


car, which is now in use on the company’s lines in 
lowa. 

The City Council of Philadelphia has started a hos- 
pital train of five cars, with nurses, to bring sick 
Philadelphia soldiers home from Chickamauga and 
other camps in the Southern states. 

On the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe south of New- 
ton, Kan., passenger trains are now run with only 
one brakeman, one having been taken off. Each 
of the principal trains has a colored porter. 

The Texas & Pacific has advanced the wages of 
conductors from $100 a month to $125. The Kansas 
City, Pittsburgh & Gulf has advanced the wages of 
several classes of its employees earning $50 and $60 a 
month. 

President Hill of the Great Northern teils a re- 
porter at Seattle that he has been compelled to re- 
fuse 60,000 tons of steel rails and 15,000 tons of cotton 
for Asia which he might have got if there had ‘been 
a suitable merchant marine on the Pacific Ocean. 
Mr. Hill throws the responsibility for this loss upon 
the Federal navigation laws, the vessels obtainable 
in other countries being under the control of ele- 
ments antagonistic to American business. 

The workmen in the freight house of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company at Alliance, O., recently struck be- 
cause the company adopted the pian of paying them 
according to the number of tons hancled instead of 
by the day or hour; but a recent press dispatch says 
that nearly all the men have returned to work on 
the company’s terms, being convinced that the ag- 
gregate of each man’s pay will not be diminished. 
The Pennsylvania lines now have the ton-rate plan 
in foree at a number of large freight stations. 


Juige Bahrs,in theSuperior Court at San Francisco, 
has decided in favor of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
in the suit brought by that company against the State 
Railroad Commission for a writ ordering the Com- 
missioners to discontinue their investigation into the 
affairs of the railroad company, which has been go- 
ing on for several weeks. The Court holds that the 
complaint on which this investigation was based is 
of such a nature that it ought to be tried before the 
eourts, the Railroad Commission having no power 
to make the inquiries which it has set out to make. 
These inquiries dealt with the whole question of the 
cost and present value of the road and the present 
needs of the freight traffic, but appear to have been 
conducted in a somewhat desultory manner. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has again 
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decided, in more. definite language than before, that 
express companies, being bound to receive and carry 
at reasonable rates all merchandise offered, and hav- 
ing established tariffs of rates, are bound to accept 
all shipments at the regular rates and furnish re- 
ceipts properly: stamped. The Commissioner has 
ruled, in the case of a steamboat company which 
carries no freight or express matter, that checks 
given on the steamers for bicycles belonging to 
passengers are not subject to the stamp tax, though 
a small charge ls made. This decision seems to be in 
conflict with a former ruling concerning extra bag- 
gage carried on railroad trains; for where bicycles 
carried in baggaye cars or on steamers are charged for, 
they would seem to be in precisely the same position, 
before the law, as any other extra baggage. 

An express train of the Burlington road was 
stopped by five robbers near St. Joseph, Mo., on 
the night of Aug. 11, and the safe was tumbled out 
of the express car. While the robbers were busy 
with the safe the engineman backed up some dis- 
tance and then ran his train past the robbers at 
such a pace that they were unable to stop it. The 
train was 1un to St. Joseph, and policemen were at 
once taken back to the scene of the attack, but the 
robbers had fied, leaving the safe uropened. They were 
afterward arrested, and they were found to be only 
about 17 years old. They were bound over in $5,000 each 
for trial. On the night of Aug. 14 a westbound train 
of the Santa Fe Pacific was stopped by four masked 
men at Grant’s, N. M., and the express car was de- 
tached from the train and run forward two miles, 
but there were armed guards inside the car, and 
the robbeis, after a siege of two hours, retired. 
Conneaut Docks. 

The Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad 
has bought 200 acres of land on the east side of the 
river at Conneaut Harbor, O. It is stated in the 
Pittsburgh Times that $350,000 will be at once expend- 
ed for the improvement of this property and the con- 
struction of additional docks for the ore _ traffic, 
though a large portion of the newly purchased land 
is to be reserved for future needs. The present facili- 
ties for handling ore at Conneaut have been over- 
taxed by the traffic of the present season. 

Train Accident in France. 

On the Western Railroad of France, at Lisieux, on 
the morning of Aug. 14, a heavy passenger train 
ran off the track and about 50 persons were killed 
or injured. According to the latest accounts the 
number of fatal injuries was 11. 


Disastrous Collision in Italy. 

Press dispatches of Aug. 11 report a collision be- 
tween a passenger train and a freight near Ponte 
Decimo, Italy, killing nine persons and injuring 40 
or more. A heavy freight train, drawn by three en- 
gines, was stalled in the Giori tunnel, and all of the 
men on the train became insensible from breathing 
the gases from the locomotives, The train then ran 
back down grade out of the tunnel and collided with 
the passenger train at high speed just outside. 
Water in Electric Conduit at Washington. 

An exceptionally heavy rain on Friday of last week 
interfered somewhat with the working of the conduit 
electric road in Washington, D. C. Heretofore it has 
been reported that the cars were not delayed when 
the conduits were filled with water, but it appears 
from press reports that last week the previous good 
record could not be sustained. The conduits were 
filled about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, short-circuiting 
the conductor bars and resulting in melting the plow 
of one of the motor cars and also setting fire to 
some of the woodwork of the car. The damage to 
the car, however, was insignificant. This occurrence 
should in no wise reflect on the conduit electric sys- 
tem, but rather on the methods of draining the con- 
duits. It would be only natural for the current to 
be short-circuited if the conduits were filled with 
water. 

The Paris Exposition. 

The Commissioner General for the United States 
to the Paris Exposition of 1900 has caused to be pre- 
pared translations of the official rules and regulations 
and of the classifications of exhibits for that ex- 
hibition. These he will send to any address on appli- 
cation and also he will send blank applications for 
space. He reminds us “that owing to the limited 
time still available in which to select and arrange the 
exhibits of the United States,” the widest and 
earliest possible invitation should be extended to the 
manufacturers and producers of the country. The 
Commissioner General is Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck and 
his address is Auditorium Building, Chicago, III, 

A Railroad in Madagascar. 

The acting Consul at Tamatave, Madagascar, 
writes: “I transmit herewith a clipping from the 
Journal Officiel, with translation, which may be of 
interest. The French Government has granted a con- 
cession to a French company, which has begun work. 
If completed, the distance between here and Tanan- 
arive will be shortened 50 per cent.; facilities will also 
be afforded for the transportation of passengers and 
freight to the various distributing points on the south 
and west coasts of the island. The Government at 
present expends annually 600,000 francs for transpor- 
tation to the capital. The country through which the 
railroad is to pass is very mountainous, which will 
make the expenditure great; but the completion of 
the road will do much in opening this terra incog- 
nita.”’ 

Mr. Irving Scott on Russia. 

Mr. Irving M. Scott, who is in Berlin, was seen at 
the Kaiserhof, and expressed himself as to his trip 
to Russia, undertaken in behalf of the Union Iron 
Wonks of San Francisco, whose Vice-President and 
Manager he is. 

Mr. Scott, who is the builder of the battleship Ore- 
gon, went to Russia for several purposes. The main 
one was to ascertain the chances America, and more 
particularly San Francisco, will have in supplying 
that region around the mouth of the Amoor River, 
including Vladivostock and also Port Arthur, with all 
sorts of river craft, deep-sea-going vessels, ship- 
building material, railroad material, etc. He said: 

“T found that vast and progressive region which is 


beginning to be known as East Russia, along the Pa- 
cific, and for which San Francisco is the nearest 
point of supply, rapidly developing, and I also found 
that the Russian manufacturers are alive to this fact, 
and that Russian local industry is progressing re- 
markably.” 

But he did find a strong tendency on the part of the 
Russians to manufacture their own supplies, and a 
vigorous encouragement ‘on the part of the Russian 
Government to aid in this respect. However, Ameri- 
cans will have as good a chance as anybody in sup- 
plying Russia with those manufactures and supplies 
with which they cannot supply themselves as: well or 
as cheaply. Russia will build her own ships, as far 
as she can, and will purchase, besides, vessels ready 
made from other nations. She has five large war 
vessels now building in St. Petersburg. There will be 
a chance for American manufacturers to supply cer- 
tain articles.—Press dispatch. 


A Complicated Case. 


This is what a New York daily says about some of 
the delays in getting the Chester started with the 
First Volunteer Engineers: 

“An effort was made to start the transport Sunday 
evening, but it was found impossible to raise the an- 
chor with the donkey engine, and when the main en- 
gine was started for that purpose the wire of the 
signal bell broke and the throttle valve refused to 
work.” 


Retiring English General Managers. 


A dinner was held at the Euston Hotel, London, on 
July 26th, 1898, attended by the representatives of the 
railroads in the United Kingdom, at which testi- 
monials were presented to Sir Henry Oakley, Sir 
Charles Scotter and Sir Allen Sarle’on their retire- 
ment as general managers of the Great Northern, the 
London & South Western, and London, Brighton & 
South Coast Railways, respectively. Mr. Fred Harri- 
son, General Manager London & North Western, was 
in the chair, 


Civil Engineers for the Navy. 


It is reported that there will be a competitive ex- 
amination of 200 candidates for four or five commis- 
sions of Civil Engineers in the Navy, the ages of 
the appointees to be between 25 and 35, and the 
salary to be $2,000 on appointment. 


Mexico City Electric Railroads. 


The Mexican Electric Tramways, Limited, held its 
first general meeting in July, at the offices, 120 
Bishopsgate street, London, E.C. Mr. L. Breitmeyer, 
Chairman, said that the company, which was regis- 
tered April 13, 1898, and has commenced operations, 
hoids the concessions in the city of Mexico, through 
the control of the Compania de Ferrocarriles del Dis- 
trito Federai de Mexico, with a capital of $20,000,000, 
Mexican currency. The total length of the roads 
controlled is about 150 miles. The concessions cover- 
ing the system run for $9 years from 1883. A large 
part of the system has been running by horses and is 
now being changed to electricity, and new electric 
lines are under way. 


A Railroad Police Force. 


Bushrod W. Taylor, Superintendent of the Louis- 
ville Division of the Pennsylvania, is to inaugurate 
on his division a new police system such as has been 
in vogue on the Northwest system. It is new to the 
Southwest system, and Mr. Taylor is the first of the 
superintendents to put it in vogue. No doubt within 
a few months all of the divisions of the Southwest 
system will have adopted the plan, which has been 
eminently successful wherever tried. 

The new plan contemplates the appointment of a 
captain and a lieutenant, and Mr. Taylor will put on 
five officers in addition to these. The men will have 
districts and they will cover these as a police officer 
covers his district in a city. The men are to be uni- 
formed and will work openly and will co-operate 
with the police officers and constabulary in the va- 
rious cities and towns along the division. They are 
to look after the company’s property and to render 
any assistance asked from train crews, and train 
crews must assist the policemen when they are 
called upon to do so. The new plan will do much 
to prevent the riding by tramps on the trains and 
much property that has been stolen and destroyed 
heretofore can be sayed and thefts..prevented. The 
detective service is not.to be interfered with or re- 
placed. 

Superintendent Taylor has: appointed J. Frank 
Karch of Louisville as Captain and A. C. Hayden of 
Columbus, Ind., as Lieutenant. The other appoint- 
ments have not yet been determined. On the North- 
west system Superintendent Taylor says there were 
about 3,000 arrests and convictions made last year 
by the police department. ‘Considerable claim work 
can be attended to by the captain and lieutenant, 
and thus many dollars saved.—Indianapolis Sentinel. 








LYXYCOMOTIVE BUILDING, 





The Baldwin Locomotive Works will build one en- 
gine for the San Marcus & Tecolutta. 


The Grand Trunk is building six mogul and six 10- 
wheel passenger engines at its own shops. 


The Georgia & Alabama has placed an order for 
four engines with the Richmond Locomotive & Ma- 
chine Works. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works are building one 
10-wheel engine for the Alabama & Vicksburg and 
ene for the Rio Grande, Sierra Madre & Pacific. 


The Texas & Pacific has given an order to the Rog- 
ers Locomotive Co. for two heavy 10-wheel locomo- 
tives. These are in addition to the 10 described in 
our issue of June 10. 

The Plant System has given a contract to the Rich- 
mond Locomotive & Machine Works for 12 of the 
locomotives referred to in our issue of Aug. 5—six for 
passenger and six for freight service. 


The Iowa Central has ordered four 10-wheel en- 
gines from the Pittsburgh Locomotive & Car Works, 
to be practically duplicates of six built for the same 
read last winter. They will have 18x26-in. cylinders. 
Belpaire bollers, cast steel driving wheel centres, New 
York air brakes and McKee-Fuller truck wheels. 

The two locomotives being built by the Rogers Lo- 


comotive Co. for the Galveston, Houston & Hender- 
son, and referred to last week, will be  six-whee! 
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switchers, with 19x24-in. cylinders, 51-in. driving 
wheels, straight-top boilers, 180 lbs. steam pressure, 
fire boxes 96% in. long and 33 in. wide, and a tender 
capacity for 3,200 gals. of water and three tons of 
coal. The engines will weigh 110,000 lbs., and be 
equipped with Westinghouse brakes, steel axles, 
National hollow brake beams, M. C. B. brake 
shoes, cast iron couplers, Monitor injectors, U. S. 
metallic piston and valve rod packings, Coale safety 
valves, Houston sanding devices, Nathan triple sight- 
feed lubricators, French and Pickering springs and 
Standard steel tires. 


The two locomotives being built for the American 
Railroad & Lumber Co., of El Oro, Mex., by the 
Brooks Locomotive Works, will be narrow gage, of 
the consolidation type, and weigh 101,500 lbs., with 
91,000 lbs. on the drivers. They will have 17 in. x 
20 in. cylinders; 44-in. driving wheels; Belpaire boil- 
ers; working steam pressure, 190 lbs.; fireboxes, 108 
in. long and 24 in. wide, and be equipped with West- 
inghouse brakes for driving wheels, tender and train 
service, and Le Chatelier water brakes, driving wheel 
axles of Taylor iron, Oval Brake Beam Co.’s brake- 
beams, Ross-Mehan brake shoes, Thurmond couplers, 
Nathan W. F. No. 8 injectors, railroad company’s 
metallic piston and valve rod packings, Crosby safety 
valves, Leach sanding devices, Nathan No. 6 lubri- 
cators, French springs, Crosby steam gages, Midvale 
tires, cast steel driving wheel centers and steel cabs. 
The tenders will have a capacity for 3,000 gallons of 
water and six tons of coal. 








C4R BUILDING. 





The Georgia Railroad is in the market for freight 
cars. 

The Erie Car Works are building 10 more cars for 
the Germania Refining Cc. 


The Allison Mfg. Co. has an order to build 100 cars 
for the Westmoreland Coal Co. 


The Oliver & Snyder Steel Co. is having 50 cars 
built by the Youngstown Car Mfg. Co. 


The Southern is asking bids om 250 box, 250 flat, 250 
gondola and 250 hopper bottom gondola cars. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has placed an order 
with the Barney & Smith Car Co, for 50 large vehicle 
cars. 


It is reported that the Intercolonial is in the market 
for 400 cars, but we have been unable to confirm same 
officially. 

The Jacob Dold Packing Co. of Kansas City, Mo., 
expects to buy 100 refrigerator cars, and it is possible 
that the order will be given within the next 30 or 60 
days. 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie is having some light 
gondola cars rebuilt at the Lima Locomotive & Ma- 
chine Co.’s works so as to increase the carrying ca- 
pacity, 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has placed or- 
ders for 300 coal cars of 65,000 lbs. capacity, 200 with 
the Jackson & Woodin Mfg. Co. and 100 with the 
Buffalo Car Mfg. Co. 


The Iowa Central has placed an order with the 
Terre Haute Car & Mfg. Co. for 100 box and 150 coal 
cars. They are for October delivery, and will be 
equipped as follows: Diamond frame trucks, with 
wooden bolsters, New York air brakes, Marden brake 
beams, Fulton brasses, Scott springs, McCord journal 
boxes, Emerson’s ‘‘Common Sense” draft lugs, Tro- 
jan couplers and Cleveland turnbuckles. The box cars 
will have Dunham doors and Cleveland-Chicago 
roofs. 


The 100 box cars, 50 stock cars and 25 coal cars be- 
ing built by the Mt. Vernon Mfg. Co. for the St. 
Joseph & Grand Island, and referred to in our issue 
of Aug. 5, will have Bettendorf body bolsters, Cloud 
pressed steel trucks, Westinghouse air brakes, Ke- 
wanee brake beams, McCord journal boxes, A. 
French springs and Janney couplers. The paint for 
all the cars will be furnished by Patterson, Sargent & 
Co., and the box and stock cars will have Chicago 
roofs and Missouri door fastenings. 





The Metropolitan Street Railway Co., New York 
City, has placed an order with the J. G. Brill Co. for 
an additional 100 closed cars, making a total of 300 
given by the road to the J. G. Brill Co. since July 1. 


The Metropolitan Street Railway Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., is having 35 new combination summer and 
winter cars built, 17 by the St. Louis Car Co. and 
18 by the American Car Co. They will have 21 ft. 
bodies, be about 30 ft. long over all and 7 ft. 10 in. 
wide, and be furnished with Pantasote curtains with 
Adams & Westlake fixtures, Dupont single trucks, G. 
E. 52 motors and sand boxes of the railroad com- 
pany’s design. 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 





ARNPRIOR, ONT.—Frank A. Hubbard, C. E., of 
Ottawa, has prepared plans for an iron bridge to be 
built at Arnprior, for which bids will soon be asked. 


BELLAIRE, O.—The Council, it is reported, is con- 
sidering the question of building a bridge from 
Franklin St. to Central Ave. on Rose Hill. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—A Board has been appointed to 
represent the War Department on questions arising 
over the proposed bridge across the Niagara River at 
Grand Island and consists as follows: Rear Admiral 
J. G. Walker, retired; Major T. W. Symons, Corps of 
Engineers, and H. G. Marinden, assistant United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA.—The Commissioners of 
Franklin County will probably build a bridge at Will- 
iamson over the west branch of the Conococheague 
River. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Drainage Board at a recent 
meeting adopted the joint ordinance with the city of 
Joliet for the work on municipal property in Joliet. 
The Board agrees to rebuild the Jefferson St. 
bridge and the city of Joliet is to contribute $10,500, 
the estimated half cost of the Cass St. bridge. 

Bids are asked until Oct. 5 by the Board of San- 
itary Trustees for furnishing and erecting certain 
bridge superstructures on the line of the river diver- 
sion channel of the Desplaines River. 


DELAWARE, O.—The Delaware Electric St. Ry. is 
reported sold by Receiver Cone to B. W. Brown and 
others of Delaware for $13,525. The company operated 
seven cars on six miles of track. 


DES MOINES, IA.—There is some talk of building a 
bridge over the Des Moines River from East Sixth 
St. to the South Side. 


EATON, O.—It is stated that bids are wanted Aug. 
27 by the Auditor of Preble County for building an 
iron bridge over Banta’s Fork Creek. 


GALESBURG, ILL.—The Board of Supervisors of 
Knox County will build a bridge over Spoon River at 
Dahinda; estimated cost, $2,800. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The city of Knoxville and 
the Knoxville Traction Co. will build a bridge on 
West Main St. 


LONDON, O.—It is stated that bids are wanted 
until Aug. 25 for several bridges in Madison County. 
W. D. Wilson, Auditor. 


MEHOOPANY, PA.—The Mehoopany Bridge Co. 
is reported incorporated with a capital stoc* of 
$25,000 to build a toll bridge over the Susquehanna 
River. 'The incorporators are: Elley Calby, Owego, 
N. Y.; &. L. Siltser, C. A. Little, S. J. Stark and John 
B. Fosset, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS, KAN.—Press reports state that 
bids are wanted Aug. 27 by the Chapman Township 
Board, P. P. Riley, Clerk, for a steel bridge over 
Chapman Creek. 


MONTESANO, WASH.—Chehalis County is con- 
templating building a bridge across the South Bay 
of Gray’s Harbor, to have an 80-ft. steel draw span, 
estimated cost $10,000; also an iron bridge across Che- 
halis River, near Oakville, at a cost of $5,500. J. A. 
Sells, Clerk to Commissioners. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The Middlesex County 
Board of Freeholders will build a bridge in Wood- 
bridge Township. The trolley companies will bear a 
portion of the cost. 


PONTIAC, ILL.—An iron bridge is talked of, to be 
built at Vermillion St.; estimated cost, $5,000. 


PRINCEVILLE, ORE.—Bids will be received until 
Sept. 7 by the Clerk of Crook County for building a 
bridge across the Crooked River. Arthur Hodges, 
Clerk. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The San Francisco & 
San Joaquin Valley will build several bridges and 
trestles on the extension being built west from Stock- 
ton. W. B. Storey, Jr., Chief Engineer. 


WICHITA, KAN.—It is stated that blds are wanted 
until Sept. 10 by the Commissioners of Sedgwick 
County, for building three steel bridges. A. M. Denny, 
County Clerk. 


YATES CENTRE, KAN.—A bridge will be rebuilt 
at Yates Centre over the Neosho River. G. W. Cox, 
Chairman Commissioners of Woodson’ County, Rose, 
Kan. 


YONKERS, N. Y.—Samuel L. Cooper, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, has completed plans for the 
proposed bridge across the Nepperhan River, near 
the end of Nepperhan St. 
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In Colorado a train, running in a severe snow- 
storm, was struck and derailed by a snowslide in 
the mountains at a point where a slide had never 
been known to occur before. The train had been 
managed in all respects as was usual in case of 
storms. It was equipped with an ordinary push 
snow plow, which had usually been sufficient to keep 
the track clear, and, on this occasion, had kept it 
so clear that the train was nearly on time at the 
place of the accident. In this state of facts it is 
held that the snowslide was an inevitable catas- 
trophe which the railroad company was not bound 
to anticipate. Accordingly, a verdict in favor of a 
passenger for injury received thereby is set aside. 
The fact that a rotary plow, sent ahead of the train, 
might have prevented the accident is held not to af- 
fect the question of liability, as the company was 
under no duty to take such a precaution, under the 
circumstances (decided by the Court of Appeals, 
April, 1898).* 

In an action brought in Massachusetts to recover 
damages for the destruction of the plaintiff’s build- 
ings by fire it appeared that the defendant, a rail- 
road company, maintained a platform on its prem- 
ises, which was used for storing oil and was situated 
directly opposite such buildings. The platform was 
never empty of oil or oil barrels. It was completely 
saturated with oil leaking from the barrels, and this 
general condition of things had continued for at 
least eight years. A teamster not connected with 
the defendant brought freight to be shipped’ by it, 
and, in lighting his pipe, threw a match on the 
ground underneath the platform, which immediately 
caught fire with the barrels upon it, destroying the 
plaintiff’s buildings, as well as those of the de- 
fendant. All the oil had been on the platform for 
more than 48 hours, which was prohibited by law. 
On proof of these facts the case was dismissed, with- 
out being submitted to the jury, the trial court hold- 
ing, as a matter of law, that no failure in the duty 
of the defendant to the plaintiff was shown, as the 
fire originated through an agency not its own. On 
appeal it was contended that the platform with the 
oil upon it constituted a public nuisance, especially 
in view of the company’s violation of the statute, 
and that it was consequently liable, whether the fire 
started by reason of the act of a third party or not. 
The dismissal appealed from is sustained, since, in 
the opinion of the Appellate Court, the company was 
not bound to foresee that the fire would, in all 
human probabiiity, result, that being only a possible 
consequence of the condition of the platform and 
the presence of the oil upon it; not a probable one, 
according to the usual and ordinary experience of 
mankind (decided by the Supreme Court, July, 1898: 
one judge disenting).? The rule of law that there is 
no liability for negligence which is a remote and not 
the proximate cause of injury has often been found 
difficult to apply to the facts of particular cases, and 
this has resulted in considerable diversity in the de- 
cisions under it. In the case here noted the court 
has construed the rule very liberally to the defend- 
ant, though perhaps not more so than precedent war- 


y 


rants. For a general view of the law on the subject 
see Elliott‘ and Ames & Smith*. 

A Kansas statute provides that no action shall be 
brought based upon any agreement concerning real 
estate unless such contract shall be in writing.. A 
railroad company took a deed of Its right of way 
through a certain farm, agreeing verbally, in con- 
sideration of a reduction of the price paid, to con- 
struct and maintain a crossing under its track for the 
use of the grantor. Through mistake this reserva- 
tion was omitted from the deed, which was drawn 
by the company’s agent. Notwithstanding this omis- 
sion, the company built the crossing and kept it open 
for several years, but finally attempted to fill it up. 
On appeal from a decision setting aside an injune- 
tion to restrain this proceeding the court holds that 
the statute referred to did not apply, and that, ac- 
cordingly, the plaintiff had a right to enforce the per- 
formance of the verbal agreement (decided by the 
Court of Appeals, April, 1898).° 

In Kansas a fire negligently started by a railroad 
company burnt part of the crop on a farm. An in- 
surance company paid the loss, whereupon the owner 
assigned his right of action to it. It is held that the 
insurance company could not basé a claim to a re- 
covery upen this assignment, as, under the statutes 
of Kansas, a right of action for negligently destroy- 
ing property by fire is not assignable (decided by 
the Court of Appeals, June, 1898), There is no posi- 
tive statute in Kansas to this effect, but, in the ab- 
sence of a statute permitting it, no right of recovery 
exists on an assignment of a cause of action not 
arising from contract.’ 

The plaintiff in the case noted in the last paragraph 
probably would have recovered—in Kansas, at any 
rate—if he had brought his suit in a different foria, 
and, instead of relying on the assignment, had as- 
serted his claim on the basis of the equitable prin- 
ciple that, generally speaking, when one pays a 
claim against another he thereby takes the place of 
the former creditor in relation to his debtor and 
succeeds to his right to collect the debt. A recovery 
is allowed by a recent decision there in a case pre- 
senting almost identical facts, which was argued 
upon this theory (decided by the Supreme Court, 
June, 1898). In this case the insurance company 
brought the action in its own name. There is a great 
weight of authority to the effect that where the 
principle referred to is relied on suit must-be brought 
in the name of the person to whom the right of ac- 
tion originally belongs, unless there is some statute 
to the contrary, he standing In the relation of trus- 
tee to the person to whom his right to receive the 
debt has passed.? Search does not disclose such a 
statute in Kansas. 

In the same state it is held that a stipulation in a 
stock pass, limiting the liability of a railroad com- 
pany for the death of the person holding the same, 
resulting from the negligence of its servants, does 
not limit the recovery by his administratrix of dam- 
ages sustained by his widow and children because 
of the death (decided by the Supreme Court, June, 
1898). 

It is further held im another action arising from the 
same accident that a railroad company cannot by 
contract limit its liability for injuries to a passen- 
ger chargeable to the negligence of its servants, to 
a specific amount. Accordingly a verdict for a much 
larger amount than that attempted to be agreed upon 
is sustained (decided by the Supreme Court, June, 
1898). This decision is In conformity to the well 
established rule of the Kansas law that all such 
contracts are void, as being against public policy. 

In Colorado it is held that a railroad company is, in 
the absence of a contract, under no duty to furnish 
medical attendance to a servant injured in the per- 
formance of his service, and is not liable if it declines 
a request from the injured servant to be permitted 
to obtain treatment or does not’ obtain or 
ald him to obtain the same (decided by the 
Supreme Court, March, 1898).% This decision 
follows the law of most jurisdictions in this 
country. There is authority in some states, however, 
for the proposition that in cases of great emergency 
where it is imperative in order to save life or prevent 
great harm an agent of a corporation, highest in au- 
thority at the time and place where the injury oc- 
curs, may bind the corporation by a contract to pay 
a physician for services rendered to the’ injured 
servant. See, for example, the case of McMurray.'* 





1.D. & R. G. vs. Andrews, 53 Pac., 518. 

2. Stone vs. B. & A., 51 N. E., 1. 

3. Ames & Smith’s Cases on Torts, Vol. 2, p. 1 et., seq. 
4. Elliott on Railroads, §1231. 

5. Moore vs. Chic., R. I. & P., 538 Pac., 775. 

6. A., T. & S. F. vs. K. F. Ins. Co., 53 Pac., 607. 

7. R. R. Co. vs. B., 54 Kan., 751. 

8. A., T. & S. F. vs. Home Ins. Co., 53 Pac., 459. 

9. Am. & Eng. Ency. of Law, Vo!, 24, p. 308, note 2. 
10. Chic., R. I. & P. vs. Martin, 53 Pac., 461. 

11. Chic., R. I. & P. vs. Posten, 53 Pac., 465. 

12. D. & R. G. vs. Iles, 53 Pac., 222. 

13. R. R. Co. vs. McMurray, 98 Ind., 358. 








MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Dividends. 
Fort Wayne & Jackson.—Preferred, 2% per cent., 
payable Sept. 1. 
Mexican Northern.—Quarterly, 1 per cent., payable 


Sept. 2. 
North Pennsylvania.—Quarterly, 2 per cent., payable 
Aug. 25. 





Niagara Falls Electric Ry.—Quarterly, 1 per cent., 
payable Sept. 15. 


The Traveling Engineers’ Association, 

The sixth annual convention of the Traveling En- 
gineers’ Association will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., 
commencing Tuesday, September 13, at 9 a. m. The 
headquarters and convention hall will be at the Gen- 
esee House. 

We have received several of the circulars sent out 
by committees. The first subject for discussion Is on 
“Lubrication of Locomotives’’—the best method of 
reducing hot bearings with the least amount of oil. 
The committee sends out a list of 28 questions in- 
quiring into the methods of oiling and of packing, and 
of finishing and fitting journals, etc. The Chairman of 
this committee js Mr. P. H. Stack, 1807 Seventh Ave., 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 

The second subject is on the “Use of Water on 
Hot Bearings,’’ and the committee sends out a list 
of 11 questions inquiring into practice and results. 
The Chairman of this committee is Mr. W. R. Scott, 
503 East Second St., Newton, Kan. 
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The third subject is “How Can the Traveling En- 
gineer Best Instruct and Assist the Fireman in Eco- 
nomical Firing?’ and the committee asks for an ex- 
pression of opinion from members and for copies of 
printed matter issued by the companies. The Chair- 
man of this committee Is Mr. M. W. Burke, of Mo- 
berly, Mo. 

The sixth subject is on the “Brown Discipline.” 
The committee asks for opinions, examples of prac- 
tice, copies of circulars, etc. The Chairman is Mr. G. 
W. Gould, 202 East Thirteenth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The elghth subject is ‘Uniformity of Cab Fittings 
and Other Arrangements, with a View to Accessibil- 
ity and Utility.””. The committee asks for ideas, biue- 
prints and sketches, and the Chairman is Mr. W. R. 
Johnson, Carbondale, Pa. 


The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland. 


At the regular meeting, held August 9th, Mr. 
Lehman B. Hoit read a paper on ‘Test Meters for 
Boiler Plants.” 

After describing the requisites of a water meter 
as attached to a service pipe to measure the total 
consumption, he emphasized the importance of per- 
fection of parts and accuracy of record in the water 
meter applied to determine the amount of water fed 
to steam boilers. 

The old method of testing boilers by weighing the 
water cannot be applied for general use, owing to 
the fact that the expense of doing so would in the 
end amount to more than the saving effected by the 
observations made. It is a common experience that 
in every-day service the fuel consumption is much 
greater than that determined by a test trial. An 
accurate meter serves the purpose of a daily and 
continuous test, and is as essential in determining 
the efficiency of boilers and the relative value of 
fuels as the steam ‘Indicator is in determining the 
power developed by the engine. By noting the read- 
ings on the log book in charge of the engineer the 
duty performed by the boiler is recognized. Inci- 
dentally, the test meter also indicates the relative 
skill of different sets of firemen, and tends to pre- 
vent waste on their part. 

By request Mr. Hoit then exhibited some blue 
prinis' of the Worthington Steam Accumulator, and 
described its construction and operation. As com- 
pared with a weighted accumulator this machine 
has several advantages. It requires no bulky weight, 
no heavy foundations, and produces no water ham- 
mer requiring extra strength in connections. The 
water hammer of a weighted accumulator often 
amounts to 25 and sometimes 50 per cent. of the 
static pressure. It is particularly adapted to the 
regulation of plants operated by water pressure, 
such as hydraulic presses and passenger elevators. 
A sudden demand in the service, by reducing the 
water head, causes additional steam to be supplied 
to the pumps, and also in certain cases to an auxil- 
iary pump, by which means the loss of head is 
promptly restored. The whole action is automatic, 
and requires no attention on the part of the en- 
gineer. In large plants, and especially where the 
service is very fluctuating, these machines have 
proved very advantageous and economical. The 
effect of an accumulator is analogous to that of a 
steam governor. 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr. A. R. Smith has been appointed Secretary of 
the Mississippi Valley Freight Association, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Claude Dennis. 


—Mr. Charles E. Simmons, formerly Land Commis- 
sioner of the Chicago & Northwestern, died in Chi- 
cago, Aug. 9. He was 53 years old. 


—Mr. Hill Burgwin, a Pittsburgh attorney and a 
Director of the Pittsburgh & Connellsville, died 
in Pittsburgh Aug. 13. He was 78 years of age. 


—Mr. Isadore Bush, of St. Louis, at one time Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent and Auditor of the Iron Moun- 
tain road, died in St. Louis, Aug. 5. He was 76 years 
old. 


—Mr. Henry W. Hobson, General Counsel of the 
Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf, died at Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, Troy, N. Y., from the effects of an operation for 
peritonitis, 


—Mr. John Nesbitt, General Live Stock Agent of 
the Chicago & Alton, died in St. Louis Aug. 9 Mr. 
Nesbitt has been connected with the C. & A. for the 
past 387 years. 

—Mr. Edward F. Richardson, General Agent, Pas- 
senger Department of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, with headquarters in New York, died in Elm- 
hurst, N. Y., Aug. 11. 


—Capt. Charles A. Taylor, Traffic Manager of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, died at Dag- 
ger Springs, Va., Aug. 10. He was at one time Pres- 
ident of the American Association of General Pas- 
senger Agents. He was 51 years of age. 


—Mr. Isaac H. Bromley, a member of the editorial 
staff of the New York Tribune, died in Norwich, 
Conn., Aug. 11. Mr. Bromley was at one time the 
Government Director of the Union Pacific and later 
Assistant to the President, which position he held 
from 1885 to 1891. He was 65 years of age. 


—Mr. E. M. Herr, Superintendent of Motive Power 
on the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, has resigned to accept a position with the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. We are not definitely 
informed as to what Mr. Herr’s title or duties will be, 
but we understand he will be in close relations with 
Mr. H. H. Westinghouse, the General Manager of the 
Air Brake Co. 


—Mr. Charles O. Scull, who was recently elected 
President of the Erie & Central New York, entered 
railroad service as a clerk in the general ticket of- 
fice of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis in 1870. 
In February, 1882, he was made Chief Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the Pennsylvania Lines 
West of Pittsburgh, and in 1887 was made Assistant 
General Passenger Agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, 


which position he held until the following year, 
when he was’ appointed General Passenger 
Agent. This position Mr. Scull filled until 


April 12, 1897, when he became General Passenger 
Agent of the Pittsburgh & Western. On Jan. 31, 


1898, he eccepted a position with the United States 


Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of Baltimore, having charge 
of that branch of the bonding business which relates 
to the bonding of railroad employees. The Erie & 
Central New York, of which Mr. Scull is now Presi- 
dent, runs between Cortland and Cincinnatus, about 
16 miles, all in Cortland County, N. Y. The road was 
finished in April of this year. 


—Mr. John Augustus Ockerson, M., Am. Soc. C. E., 
Principal Assistant Engineer of the Mississippi River 
Commission, has been appointed to the Mississippi 
River Commission to succeed the late Col. Flad, 
whose lamented death we recently recorded. The ap- 
pointment certainly meets the requirements of a high 
civil service standard, as Mr. Ockerson was not only 
Principal Assistant Engineer of the Commission, but 
has. served the Commission for about seventeen 
years. 

He is a native of Sweden, but came to this country 
when a boy and enlisted in the Federal army during 
the civil war, when he was only 14 years old. He was 
graduated as civil engineer from the University of 
Illinois, having spent his long vacations on the sur- 
vey of the Great Lakes and on location and construc- 
tion of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. On grad- 
uating he entered the service of the Engineer 
Bureau of the War Department on the Lake Survey, 
and here he spent six years, except that during two 
winters he was at work on the Mississippi River. 
From 1879 until the time of his appointment as Com- 
missioner he was on the Mississippi River work, ex- 
cepting two years, when he was engaged in Colorado 
as Superintendent of a gold.and silver property, 
where he built reduction works, a wire rope tramway 
for carrying ore, and installed other mining plants. 
In 1889 he returned to the Commission as Principal 
Assistant Engineer in charge of surveys, physica) in- 
vestigations, office reduction, mapping and the publi- 
cation of maps and other data. 

When dredging as an aid to navigation was taken 
up by the Commission, Mr. Ockerson took an active 
part in the experiments and the development of 
suitable dredging devices. In addition to his other 
duties he was in charge of the dredging work of the 
oe cama when appointed as a member of that 

ody. 

He has contributed a number of valuable papers 
on scientific subjects to the Am. Soc. C. E., the latest 
being a paper on Dredges and Dredging, which was 
read at the last meeting of the Society. 

Mr. Ockerson is a M. Am. Soc. C. E., having been 
elected in 1880; also of the Engineers’ Club of St. 
Louis and the American Geographical Society. 











ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—James S. Bartle, 
General Freight and Passenger Agent of the Indi- 
ana, Illinois & Iowa at Chicago, has resigned, and 
has been appointed General Eastern Agent of the 
A., T. & S. F., with headquarters in New York City. 
He succeeds Charles D. Simonson. ~ 


Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern.—The office of Vice- 
President and General Manager, now held by Capt. 
W. W. Peabody, will be separated. Capt. Peabody 
will continue as Vice-President and executive head 
of the company, and General Superintendent I. G. 
Rawn will be General Manager in full charge of 
operations. The change takes effect Aug. 22. The 
headquarters will remain in Cincinnati, O. 


Central of Georgia.—E. W. White, heretofore Com- 
mercial Agent at Cincinnati, O., has been appoint- 
ed General Western Agent, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., succeeding Robert C. Hicks. W. E. 
Estes, General Agent at Columbus, Ga., has been 
appointed Chief Clerk to W. A. Winburn, General 
Freight Agent at Savannah, Ga. 

Ziba Bennitt, Commercial Agent at Memphis, has 
resigned, and is succeeded by A. Nefler, Soliciting 
Agent at the same point. H. I. Morgan has been 
appointed Soliciting Freight Agent, succeeding Mr. 
Nefler. 


Central Pacific.—Irving M. Scott has resigned as Di- 
rector, and J. D. Grant of San Francisco has been 
elected his successor. 


Chicago Great Western.—M. C, Healion has been ap- 
pointed Live Stock Agent, with headquarters at 
Helena, Mont. Mr. Healion was General Auditor 
of this road from 1894 until 1895, when he became 
Private Secretary to J. J. Hill, President of the 
Great Northern. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—George F. Cassidy, 
formerly with the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, 
at Cincinnati, O., has been appointed Contracting 
Agent of the C., M. & St. P., at St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—A. L. Studer, here- 
tofore Master Mechanic of the Southwestern Di- 
vision, has been appointed Master Mechanic of the 
Illinois Division, with headquarters at Chicago. 
John Gill, heretofore Master Mechanic of the Illi- 
nois Division, has been appointed Master Mechanic 
of the Southwestern Division, with headquarters in 
Trenton, Mo. The appointments took effect Aug. 
15. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—Charles J. 
Gray has been appointed Traveling Passenger 
Agent, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—A. J. Bandy, Audi- 
tor and Assistant General Freight and Passenger 
Agent of the Atlantic, Valdosta & Western, at 
Haylow, Ga., has been appointed Chief Clerk to 
— S. B. Floeter, of the C., H. & D., at 

ima, 


Columbla & Red Mountain (Spokane Falls & North- 
ern).—At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, held 
at Spokane, Wash., Aug. 8, Cornelius Shields, Vice- 
President and General Manager of the S. F. & N., 
was elected President, with headquarters at Spo- 
kane. W. H. Thompson was elected Vice-President, 
and C. Shields, J. D. Farrell and W. H. Thompson 
Directors. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—Ralph P. 
Vaughn has been appointed Division Freight Agent. 
He will have charge of the Freight Department of 
the Bloomsburg Division, including Scranton, Pa., 
and vicinity. His headquarterg will be at Scran- 
ton, 


Denver & Rio Grande.—Thomas Swann has been ap- 
pointed General Passenger and Ticket Agent, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo. 


Detroit & Lima Northern.—John T. Adams has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Columbus Division, 
with headquarters in Columbus, O. Mr. Adams 
was Manager of this division, otherwise known as 
the Columbus & Northwestern R. R., while it was 
being built. 


Erie & Central New York.—Charles O. Scull, at one 
time General Passenger Agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, was elected President and Director of this 
road, succeeding Stewart Browne, resigned. 


Georgia Pine.—R. G. Stone, General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent of the Macon & Birmingham, has been 
appointed General Manager of this road. He suc- 
ceeds R. B. Coleman, with headquarters at Bain- 
bridge, Ga. 


Great Northern.—The office of Superintendent of the 
Pacific Coast Line is abolished, and the jurisdiction 
of the Cascade Division is extended to include the 
Pacific Coast Lines. All reports heretofore sent to 
W. T. Tyler, Superintendent of the Pacific Coast 
Lines, will hereafter be sent to Frank Shesgreen, 
Superintendent of the Cascade Division at Everett, 
Wash. W. T. Tyler, heretofore Superintendent of 
the Pacific Coast Lines, has been appointed Assist- 
ant Superintendent of the St. Cloud & Fergus Falls 
Division, with headquarters at Melrose, Minn. R. 
W. Bryan has been Division Superintendent at this 
point. 

Frank Treble, who has been connected with the 
Auditing Department of the Northern Steamship 
Co. at Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed General 
Freight Claim Agent of the G. N. at St. Paul, Minn. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—W. R. Scott has been 
appointed Trainmaster of the Northern Division, 
with headquarters at Cleburne, Tex. The appoint- 
ment was effective Aug. 15. 


Illinois Central.—J. F. Merry, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, has been appointed Secretary of the 
Dubuque & Sioux City and Cedar Falls & Minne- 
sota lines, leased by the I. C. He will remove his 
office from Manchester, Ia., to Dubuque, Ia. 


Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis.—C. W. Strain, 
City Passenger Agent in Kansas City, has been ap- 
pointed Traveling Passenger Agent, vice H. M. 
Fickinger, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. (Aug. 
12, p. 586.) 

T. A. Thurston has been appointed Live Stock 
Agent, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. The 
appointment will take effect Sept. 1. 


Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf—John A. Sargent, 
General Freight Agent, has resigned. R. W. Light- 
burne, General Agent at New Orleans, La., has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy temporarily, with 
the title of First Assistant General Freight Agent. 

J. C. Lovrien has retired from the position of As- 
sistant General Freight Agent of the Northern sys- 
tem of this road at Quincy, Il. 

Oscar H. Poehler has been appointed General 
Agent, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 


Kinderhook & Hudson.—At a meeting of the stock- 
holders held in Hudson, N. Y., Aug. 6, the following 
officers were elected: President, James Purcell; 
Vice-President, S. H. Stott; Secretary, J. S. Hos- 
ford; Treasurer, C. W. Bostwick. 


Lehigh Valley.—A,. Zehner has been appointed Divi- 
sion Engineer, with office at Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Thqmas McKune has been appointed Supervisor 
of the Wyoming Division, and will report to Mr. 
Zehner. The office of Roadmaster has been abol- 
ished. 


Manistique & Northwestern.—William Galbraith has 
been appointed Roadmaster, with headquarters at 
South Manistique, Mich. Mr. Galbraith was here- 
tofore Roadmaster of the Au Sable & Northwest- 
ern at McKinley, Mich. 


Mexican Central.—J. W. Patton has been appointed 
General Yard Master at Tampico, Mex., vice C. H. 
Cook. J. M. Davis has been appointed Assistant 
General Yard Master, with headquarters at same 
point. 


Muscatine North & South.—The officers of this road, 
referred to in the Construction column, are: Presi- 
dent, William R. Stewart, Jr., 11 Broadway, New 
York, and 58 Board of Trade Building, Chicago; 
Vice-President and Secretary, Stirling Birmingham, 
Equitable Building, New York; Treasurer, Charles 
Cc. Tennis, Muscatine, Ia., and West Superior, Mich.; 
Chief Engineer, W. L. Willis, Wapello, Ia. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—H. F. Shattuck, 
heretofore General Yardmaster at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been appointed Trainmaster at the same point. 
John D. True has been appointed General Yard- 
master at Buffalo, succeeding Mr. Shattuck. 


Northern Pacific.—W. H. Merriman, heretofore Local 
Agent at Butte, Mont., has been appointed General 
Agent, succeeding W. M. Tuohy, resigned. (Aug. 12, 

. 586.) 

ss E. M. Herr, Superintendent of Motive Power, with 
headquarters at St. Paul,, has resigned, to take ef- 
fect Sept. 1. William Forsyth, Mechanical Engineer 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Aurora, Ill., has been appointed Super- 
intendent of Motive Power on the N. P., succeeding 
Mr. Herr. 


Oregon Short Line.—G. L. Alley has been appointed 
General Baggage Agent, succeeding H. C. Swort- 
wood, resigned, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City. 

Plant System.—Charles J. Acosta, Chief Clerk to 
General Freight Agent J. Menzies, has been ap- 
pointed Contracting Freight Agent at Cincinnati. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—Warren P. 
Taylor, heretofore Car Accountant, has been ap- 
pointed Traffic Manager at Richmond, Va., to suc- 
ceed his brother, C. A. Taylor. (See Personal col- 
umn.) 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—D. M. Murphy has 
been appointed Commercial Agent, with headquar- 
ters at Corpus Christi, Tex. 

San Diego, Pacific Beach & La Jolla.—The position 
of Master Mechanic at La Jolla, Cal., lately va- 
cated by S. E. Boutelle, will remain vacant for an 
indefinite period. 

Spokane Falls & Northern (Great Northern).—The of- 
ficial staff of this road, referred to in the news 
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column, is now as follows: President, James J. 
Hill; Vice-President and General Manager, Cor- 
nelius Shields; General Freight Agent, C. G. Dixon. 


Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—William Wright, Chief 
Draughtsman of the Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at Altoona, Pa., has been appointel Master Me- 
chanic of the T. H. & I. with headquarters at 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Charles Butler, Foreman of the shops at Effing- 
ham, lll., has been transferred to the shops at East 
St. Louis, Ill., succeeding Joseph A. McCleland. Mr. 
McCleland will be transferred to the shops at In- 
dianapolis. 


Texarkana & Ft. Smith.—At a meeting of the Di- 
rectors, held in Texarkana, Tex., Aug. 6, R. A. Greer 
of Beaumont, Tex., was elected a Director, vice A. 
R. Weir, resigned. The following appointments were 
made: W. E. Green, General Superintendent; C. A. 
Peabody, Auditor and Treasurer; Rush H. Barnes, 
Genetal Passenger and Ticket Agent; Charles J. 
Snook, General Freight Agent, with powers of 
Traffic Manager; F. T. Robertson, Chief Engineer 
and Superintendent of Maintenance of Way; J. R. 
Williams, Master of Transportation and Train- 
master; W. M. Willis, Stock and Fuel Agent; Frank 
Cain, Master Mechanic and Superintendent Motive 
Power. The offices are located in Texarkana. 


Toluca & Tenango.—I. O. Nicholas, formerly Foreman 
at Toluca, Mex., of the Mexican Central, has been 
appointed Master Mechanic, succeeding E. W. 
Knapp, resigned. (July 22, p. 538.) 


Union Pacific—A. F. V. Roy has been appointed 
Chief Train Despatcher of the Colorado Division, 
with headquarters at Denver, Colo. He succeeds 
H. E. Flavin, who was recently appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of the Nebraska Division. (Aug. 
12, p. 586.) 

John P. Bay, at present Division Foreman at 
Laramie, Wyo., has been appointed Superintendent 
of Shops at Cheyenne, succeeding John O’Hearn, 
resigned. (Aug. 12, p. 586.) Frank Malone of 
Evauston, Wyo., has been appointed Foreman of 
the shops at Laramie, succeeding Mr. Bay, 
and Henry Osborne, Night Foreman at Lara- 
mie, has been appointed Foreman of the shops at 
Evanston, succeeding Mr. Malone. 


Washington County.—H. F. Dowst of Bangor, Me., 
was appointed General Manager, with headquarters 
at Calais, Me. Mr. Dowst was at one time Division 
Superintendent of the lines of the Maine Central 
East of Bangor. 


Wellington & Powellsville-—E. White has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent, with headquarters at Pow- 
elisviiie, N. C. M. C. Hinshaw has been appointed 
General Freight and Passenger Agent, with head- 
quarters at Windsor, N. C. 


West Shore.—W. B. Yearance has been appointed 
Private Secretary to General Manager Layng at 
New York City. 


West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh.—At the annual 
meeting, held in Elkins, W. Va., Aug. 12, F. S. 
Landstreet was elected a Director, succeding W. W. 
Taylor, deceased. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—Official 
statement is received that work on the Little River 
Branch, near Holyrood, Kan., west 13.5 miles to Bar- 
deen, has been abandoned, and there is no decision 
as to the date of its resumption. (July 1, p. 485.) 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—Having obtained con- 
trol of the Charleston & Western Carolina, this com- 
pany proposes to build a connecting link from Den- 
mark, N. C., on the Manchester & Augusta, south- 
west about 30 miles to Martin, on the C. & W. C. 
Surveys are completed and contract is let for build- 
ing the road, which is to be graded within six 
months. This will give the A. C. L. a direct route 
over its own tracks to Augusta, Ga., which is now 
reached by trackage over the South Carolina & 
Georgia. 


CALIFORNIA NORTHWESTERN. — The San 
Francisco & Northern Pacific has decided to guar- 
antee 5 per cent. interest annually on bonds to be is- 
sued by the C. NW. for building a line that will be 
practically an extension of the S. F. & N. P. The 
road is to run 60 miles into the Redwood forests of 
Mendocino and Humboldt counties, Cal. The bonds 
will not exceed $1,500,000, or $25,000 per mile. (Apr. 
1, p. 245.) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—Peter Grenelle and J. Pon- 
porre have the contract for timber work in connec- 
tion with the Columbia & Western extension from 
Robson, B. C., west 105 miles to Midway. (June 10, p. 
420.) 

Two extensions are to be made in Manitoba this 
season. One is on the Stonewail Branch from Stone- 
wall, about 20 miles north of Winnipeg, to run north 
about 15 miles to Foxton. The Pipestone Branch, 
which ends at Reston, 63 miles west of Brandon, is 
to be extended west. It is probable that only 30 
miles of this latter extension will be built this year, 
and perhaps 50 miles more next year. 

Locating surveys are in progress on the Makusp 
& Slocan extensions from Three Forks east about 15 
miles to White Water, and it is stated that build- 
ing is to begin immediately. (May 6, p. 332.) 

Double track is being laid between Outremont and 
Montreal Junction, Que., 7 miles. When completed, 
this will form a double track nearly around the city 
of Montreal. Work is in progress on reballasting 
and improving the main line between Charleton 
Junction and Chajk River, and ballasting is in prog- 
ress from Chalk River to Fort William and Sault 
Ste. Marie. On the main line 80 miles of 73-lb. rail 
is replacing the old 60-lb. rail. Of this 60 miles is in 
the Lake Superior section. About 50 permanent cul- 
verts are being built this season to replace wooden 
structures, 

DELAWARE.—The New York State Railroad Com- 


missioners have granted permission to build this new 
line from Delhi, N. Y., southeast 15 miles to Andes 


and Bovina Center. Henry Davis of Delhi is Presi- 
dent. (July 29, p. 555.) 


DULUTH, MISSISSIPPI RIVER & NORTHERN.— 
Rails are laid, according to report, on the extension 
from Hibbing to Davis, Minn., 15 miles, and ballast- 
ing is in progress. (July 29, p. 555.) 


EAST RICHELIEU VALLEY.—Work is in prog- 
ress on the extension from Iberville, Que., south 24 
miles to St. Thomas. It is stated that connection will 
soon be made with the Canada Atlantic. (Aug. 13, 
1897, p. 579.) 


GOLDSBORO, SNOW HILL & EASTERN.—This 
company was incorporated in North Carolina, Aug. 
15, with a capital stock of $300,000 (of which $60,000 
has been paid in) to build a line with branches and 
feeders from Snow Hill east 69 miles through the 
counties of Greene, Pitt and Beaufort, and across 
the Atlantic Coast Line to Pantego on the Norfolk & 
Southern. The Directors are: J. W. Lynch, J. H. 
McLeach, J. W. Sugg, Joseph Edwin, all of North 
Carolina, and Alexanider S. Bacon and J. D. McCor- 
mick of New York City. 


GRAND MARIAS & NORTH SHORE.—This com- 
pany has been organized to build a railroad from 
Grand Marias to Port Arthur, Ont., 185 miles, with 
a branch to Gunflint Lake. R. W. Nichols, County 
Surveyor of St. Louis County, is reported to have be- 
gan surveys at Grand Marias. 


GULF, BEAUMONT & GREAT NORTHERN.—The 
Attorney-General of Texas has approved the charter 
of this company, which, with a capital stock of 
$350,000, proposes to build a road from a point on the 
Gulf of Mexico one mile south of Sabine Pass north 
through the counties of Jefferson, Orange, Hardin, 
Tyler, Jasper, Newton and other counties to Paris, 
about 350 miles. Notice of the organization of this 
company appeared some months ago (April 8, p. 266). 
It is to succeed the Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City, 
of which John H. Kirby, of Austin, Tex., is Vice- 
President and General Manager. The incorporators 
are: Wm. A. Fletcher, Wm. Weiss, Wilbur S. David- 
son, Fred A. Holbig, Frank M. Aldridge, Wm. W. 
Wilson, Willard C. Averill, George C. Greer, George 
R. Wansbrough, Mark Weiss, S. H. Van Warner, of 
Jefferson County; John H. Kirby, of Harris; W. T. 
Atkins and Sam A. McNeeley, of Marion. 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA CENTRAL & SOUTH- 
WESTERN.—The city of Independence, Kan., has 
voted $13,000, the city of Caney $10,000, and Cherry- 
vale $20,000 for this line from Coffeyville, Kan., 
southwest to Vernon, Tex. J. H. Bartles of Bartles- 
ville, I. T., is President. (July 8, p. 503.) 


LAKE ERIE & DETROIT RIVER.—The proposed 
extension from Ridgetown, Ont., northeast about 65 
miles to St. Thomas is not to be built this year, but 
it is hoped that definite arrangements will be reached 
for building next year. (Feb. 25, p. 148.) 


LAKE ERIE & WESTERN.—D. D. Streeter & Co., 
of Chicago, have the contract from Akron, O., to 
Niles, and Ryan & McDonald, of New York City, 
from Niles, O., to New Castle, Pa., on the Cleveland 
& New Castle extension from Akron east 85 miles 
to New Castle. (June 24, p. 467.) 


LAKE MANITOBA RY. & CANAL CO.—Grading is 
begun on the extension of this line from Sifton Junc- 
tion, Man., north 65 miles toward the Saskatchewan 
River. The company has a grant of $8,000 per mile 
for 80 miles. (May 6, p. 332.) 


LEAD BELT.—This company has been incorporated 
in Missouri with a capital stock of $4,000 to build a 
line in St. Francois County from the Mississippi 
River & Bonne Terre at Central Station to the 
Central Lead Co.’s mines, four miles. The incor- 
porators are: J. H. Bethune, Arthur Thatcher, W. 
E. Guy, F. H. Ludington, H. J. Cantwell, W. T. 
Gould and C. S. Rodgers, all of St. Louis. 


MIDLAND OF NOVA SCOTIA.—W. G. Reid of 
Montreal, Que., has the contract for the entire line 
from Windsor, N. S., east 60 miles to Truro. It has 
been sub-let to Fitzpatrick Bros. of New Glasgow, 
N. S., and N. J. O’Brien of Renfew has the first 20 
miles from Windsor to Riverside Corner. R. L. & 
D. R. McDonald of Pugwash have the contract for 
masonry on the St. Croix River Bridge. Truro has 
voted $30,000 bonus on the condition that the line be 
built by way of Clifton. (June 3, p. 399.) 


MUSCATINE NORTH & SOUTH.—About five miles 
is graded on this new line from Muscatine, Ia., south 
30 miles to Elrick on the Iowa Central. The work is 
unusually favorable, the grades and curves being 
medium. There will be one five-span steel bridge of 
750 ft. and 750 ft. of trestles. The road is being 
built and equipped by the Tennis Construction Co., 
Harrison Building, Philadelphia, E. A. Tennis, Pres- 
ident. The sub-contractors are Balch, Pepard & 
Johnson, of Minneapolis. Contracts are let for rails 
and rolling stock. About 500 men are at work grad- 
ing. It is expected that the road will be built to 
Muscatine before Dec. 1. Its promotion was through 
the efforts of the citizens of Muscatine and the coun- 
ties of Muscatine and Louisa, through which it ex- 
tends. It is subsidized by a tax vote of $96,000, con- 
tingent upon the completion of the road before Feb. 
1, 1899. The business enterprises of Muscatine guar- 
antee the road when completed shipments aggregat- 
ing one-half or more of the traffic in and out of that 
city, estimated at 18,000 cars per annum. A favora- 
ble traffic contract has been made between the com- 
pany and the Iowa Central. (Official.) The officers 
are given under Elections and Appointments. (Aug. 
12, p. 587.) 


ONTARIO & RAINY RIVER.—E. F. Farquar, of 
Toronto, Ont., has received the contract for the first 
25 miles of this line from Port Arthur, Ont., west 
toward Ft. Frances. (July 15, p. 522.) 


PACIFIC & ARCTIC RAILROAD & NAVIGA- 
TION CO.—It is stated that 1,500 men are at work on 
this line and as many more are needed. The com- 
pany expects to have the road completed from Ska- 
guay, Alaska, to the summit of the White Pass about 
Sept. 20. Goods will be carried to the summit of the 
pass by rail and thence down the mountain by car- 
riers of the company. The route of the line beyond 
the pass has not yet been fully determined. 


PEMBROKE SOUTHERN.—Grading is completed 
and track-laying in progress on this line from Pem- 
broke, Ont., southwest 21 miles to Golden Lake. Rus- 


sel, Poulin & Co. have the contract. (May 27, p. 
383.) 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Work is progressing rapidly 
on the third and fourth main tracks .rom Altoona, 
westward to Gallitzin, 11.8 miles, and it is thought 
that the four-track line will be in use between these 
points within two or three months. The comple- 
tion of this improvement will provide separate tracks 
for freight trains over the steep grades, which con- 
stitutes the most difficult part of the descent of the 
eastern slope of the Allegheny Mountains. The new 
tracks are already in use between Altoona and Mc- 
Garvey’s. (May 20, p. 367.) 


PHILADELPHIA & READING.—The company has 
just finished filling the high trestles at the approaches 
to the bridge over the Delaware River at Yardley, 
Pa. The work has been going on for about a year 
and a half and about 75,000 carloads of gravel have 
been brought to this point from the excavations for 
the Reading subway in Philadelphia, 30 miles away. 
The trestle on the New Jersey shore was about 50 
ft. high and 800 ft. long; that on the Pennsylvania 
side was a little higher and about 2,000 ft. long. A 
temporary track was laid at the bottom of the trestle 
on one side, but not much use was made of it, nearly 
all of the gravel being dumped from the tracks on 
the top of the trestle. The work has been accom- 
plished without accident and without delay to pas- 
senger trains. 


PLANT SYSTEM.—The Southwestern Alabama ex- 
tension from Newton, Ala., southwest 36 miles to 
Elba, is completed and opened for traffic. (April 1, 
p. 246.) 


PORT ARTHUR, DULUTH & WESTERN.—The 
proposed branch from Port Arthur, Ont., to Kaka- 
beka Falis is not to be built this year. (Apr. 22, p. 
301.) 


ROCHESTER & SODUS BAY.—This company has 
been incorporated in New York state with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000 to build a line from the United 
States Government pier at Sodus Point, on Lake On- 
tario, southwest 45 miles to Rochester. The Direct- 
ors are: Walter B. Duffy, Thomas J. Nicoll, John C. 
Woodbury, Daniel B. Pratt, George Wilder, Nathaniel 
Foote, A. Masters McDonald, Joseph C. Tone, Ira M. 
Laddington, George Wilson, Charles Van _ Voorhis, 
Rochester; John A. Sullivan, New York City. 


SAN FRANCISCO & SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY.— 
Frank S. Boggs has been awarded a contract for 
grading two miles and Wood Bros. five miles south 
through the tule lands on the extension from Stock- 
ton, Cal., to San Francisco. (July 8, p. 503.) 


STOCKTON & TUOLUMNE.—An issue of $1,000,000 
of bonds to run 40 years at 6 per cent. has been de- 
cided upon for building this road, which is to run 
from Stockton, Cal., east about 25 miles through 
Senora to Summerville. Mrs. Annie Kline Rickert, 
Grand Hotel, San Francisco, is President. 


TUSCARORA VALLEY.—Surveys are completed 
and contracts are about to be let, according to re- 
port, for the extension of this line from Port Royal, 
Pa., southwest 31 miles to McConnellsburg. (April 1, 
p. 246.) 


UNION, COVE & VALLEY.—Grading is reported 
completed for about eight miles on this line from 
Union, Ore., north 12 miles to Cove. (July 29, p. 555.) 


VANCOUVER, VICTORIA & EASTERN.—The 
British Columbia Government on June 17 granted a 
subsidy of $4,000 a mile to this company, covering the 
line from Vancouver, B. C., through New Westmin- 
ster to the south side of the Frazer River, where 
connection will be made with a line from the east 
to Penticton, at the foot of Okanagan Lake. Sur- 
veys are in progress. The road is owned by Mc- 
Kenzie, Mann & Co., of Vancouver. (Mar. 25, p. 
225.) 

WASHINGTON COUNTY.—Over 3,000 men, ac- 
cording to report, are grading this line from Ells- 
worth on the Maine Central east about 104 miles to 
Calais. It is hoped that an arrangement may be 
made with the M. C. to run trains directly into Ban- 
gor. (June 24, p. 467.) 


WESTERN OF MEXICO.—The Mexico Herald 
states that an English syndicate headed by W. A. 
Moffitt are the promotors of this line from Culiacan, 
Mex., east to Durango, and that they now have in 
the Bank of London over’ $15,000,000 in Mexican 
money to execute the work. Building is to begin at 
both ends of the line next month, and will be ener- 
getically pushed until completed. The advertising 
for bids will cover iron bridges, section houses, sta- 
tions, round houses, rolling stock, etc. No contracts 
will be let for less than five kilometers, and from 
that to the entire length of the road. The profile of 
the road extends across some very rough moun- 
tainous country that will necessitate some heavy 
rock work. About 15 kilometers from Culiacan 
there will have to be opened a cut which will extend 
for 25 kilometers in solid rock. At the sum- 
mit of the “hogback” of the Sierra Madre a 
tunnel 2,000 ft. below the surface and of considerable 
length wili have to be made. The company have a 
subsidy from the Mexican Government of $12,000 a 
kilometer for the mountain road and $7,000 a kilo- 
meter across the table land. The line will be 300 
miles long, 








Electric Railroad Construction. 





CLEVELAND, O.—About 30 miles has been graded 
on the Cleveland, Medina & Southern Electric RR. 
and contracts have been let for the overhead work. 
The company has made a mortgage to the Cleveland 
Trust Co., as trustee, to secure $580,000 5 per cent., 
20-year bonds. The officers of the company are Joseph 
W. Roof. President; Francis C. McMillan, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Albert R. Gibson, Secretary; George R. McKay, 
Treasurer. (Oct. 22, 97; April 1, 98; pp. 755, 246.) 


DETROIT, MICH.—The Detroit, Utica & Romeo Ry. 
Co., organized with a capital stock of $300,000, for the 
purpose cf building an electric railway connecting 
the towns mentioned in the company’s name, has filed 
articles of incorporation. The incorporators are Alex. 
MeVitte, Frank E. Kirby, Frank D. Andrews E. G. 
Stevenson and Leo M. Butzel, of Detroit; George P. 
Davis, of Utica. 


DURAND, MICH.—The town of Durand has grant- 
ed a franchise to the Long Lake, Durand & Corunna 
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Klectric St. Ry. Co. Wm. E. Avery, of Detroit, is in- 
.erested in the project. 

EASTON, PA.—The Easton, Palmer & Bethlehem 
Electri¢é RR. has laid rails as far as Farmersville, 
four miles, and completed grading to Palmer. Charles 
A. Richardson, of Worcester, Mass., is President of 
the company (Sept. 10, ’97; April 15, July 15, ’98; pp. 
641, 285, 522). 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Union County Board of 
Freeholders granted a franchise to ex-Congressman 
John Kean for a trolley road between Elizabeth and 
Plainfield (Feb. 11, June 17, Aug. 12; pp. 111, 445, 587). 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Press reports state that 
Horace B. Turner and E, M. Hopkins, both of Chi- 
cago, are interested in a project to build an electric 
railroad from Grand Rapids to Muskegon, about 30 
miles. Mr. Hopkins is President of the Ruck River 
Electric Ry. Co., now building a read from Rockville, 
Ill., to Oregon, Ill. The Chicago office of the company 
is at 338 Monroe street. 

The Grand Rapids & Belding Traction Co. is re- 
ported incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000, to 
build an electric railroad. Charles B. Judd, Presi- 
dent; J, P. Creque, Vice-President, both of Grand 
Rapids. 

LAWRENCE, KAN.—Press reports state that a 
franchise was given to Frank Kern, of Mattoon, IIL, 
and Col. W. D, Ewing, of Boston, who propose build- 
ing an electric road in Douglas County. : 

LEETONIA, O.—The Leetonia Ry. Co. is reported 
incorporated, with a capita] stock of $1,000, to build 
a railroad from Salem Township to Leetonia, Among 
the incorporators are John McKeefrey, C. R. Shoutz 
and Paul M. Mossman. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The application of A. B. 
Patton, of Ogden, Utah, for an electric railroad fran- 
chise was granted by the city of Whittier July 25. 
A franchise was given by the Supervisors of Los 
Angeles County May 3. It is proposed to build from 
Los Angeles to Whittier, nine miles. (May 138, p. 349.) 

NEW HARTFORD, N. Y.—George Lambert, Com- 
missioner of Highways, gave a public hearing recent- 
ly on the application for a franchise for the San- 
quoit Valley Electric RR. There was no opposition 
expressed, and it is believed that the application will 
be granted. A. P. Seaton and I. J. Griffith are in- 
terested in the company. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The State Railroad Commission 
has granted application of the Metropolitan St. Ry. 


Co, for leave to change its motive power on its dif- 
ferent lines as follows: The Broadway, Lexington 


Ave. and Columbus Ave, roads from cable to conduit 
electric; Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth St., the 
Thirty-fourth St., the Metropolitan crosstown, the 
Central crosstown, the Chambers St., the Bleecker St, 
and Fulton Ferry,the Forty-second St. and Grand St. 
Ferry, the Fulton St., the Ninth Ave. and the Broad- 
way and Seventh Ave. lines, the Belt line, the Avenue 
C line and the remaining parts of the Second, Sixth 
and Eighth Ave. lines. A number of other metropoli- 
tan lines have already obtained permission ta 
change their motive power. : 

PORTSMOUTH, VA.—The new Belt Line now be- 
ing built will be completed within six weeks. It will 
be longer than originally contemplated and will en- 
circle (starting at Port Norfolk) Portsmouth, Berk- 
ley and Norfolk as far as Lambert’s Point piers. The 
building of this line will largely do away with the 
costly barging on the harbor, which has been a heavy 
item of expense in the handling of freight hereto- 
fore. 

SACO, ME.—F. A. Hobart, Tremont Building, Bos- 
ton, Trustee of the Saco River Electric RR., is receiv- 
ing proposals for building the road, which is to run 
from Saco to Bonney Eagle, about 15 miles. The com- 
pany plans to have the road in operation early in 
1899. (Mar. 25, p. 225.) 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—The Indiana Ry. Co., which 
contemplates building an electric railroad between 
Benton Harbor, Mich., and South Bend, has secured 
rights of way in Berrien County, Mich., to Niles, 
about 25 miles. J. A. Russell, J. S. Hardell and Wm. 
Vancleave, of Detroit, Mich., are promoting the en- 
terprise. 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Spartanburg Gas, Elec- 
trie Light & St. RR. Co. is reported organized to build 
an electric railroad and to acquire the property of the 
J8tna Light & Power Co. The company, which has 
a capital stock of $250,000, will also build an electric 
road from Glendale to Clifton, 10 miles. Eliot Norton, 
100 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and J. Y. McClin- 
tock, Rochester, N. Y., are interested. 
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Railroad Earnings. 
Showing the gross and net earnings for the periods 


ending at the dates named: 





June 30: 1898. 1897. Inc. or Dec. 
Boston & Albany. z 
ees Gross $2,2¢! D. $166,878 
} Pe ey he Ban aia Net 700.8) 8 44,543 
13 months. .....05% Gross 9,24 i. 126,948 
12 PFS nants ormens Net 2,446, 566 D. 9,983 
Boston & Maine. 
ee Gross $4,787,917 $4,904,670 DD. 
; > Net 1,490,378 1,495,910 - 
12 months. . Gross 19,742,956 19,556,687 ‘ 
12 sie ‘ Net 6,062,155 6,000,474 I 





Chesapeake & Ohio. 









12 months. . Gross $11,788,556 $10,708,183 . $1,080,373 

2 : ste Net 3,982,306 3,421,414 i. 384,836 
Delaware & Hudson (leased lines). 

ee Gross $1,730,880 $1,681,797 a. $49,083 

3 _ pens eaees Net 546,469 523,199 ZR. 23,270 
Kitchburg. 

E MOTD. si cccsccese Gross $596,437 D. $31,774 

12 months......... Gross 7,042,454 1. 317,016 

12 Os apek says Net 2,185,736 ] 90,163 
Illinois Central, 

LIU os nh a:san as Gross $2,137,584 $1,793,454 I. 

oy  ahapanes Net 096,741 219,874 a 

2 gente: ....5 05% Gross 7.820 22,110,987 i. 

12 Staak se Net 6,375,053 i 
Louisvilie & Nashville. 

a Gross $1,880,359 $1,660,650 Ss $220,709 

1 De Keceb eee Net 521,407 496.867 a 24,540 

12 months. ....:... Gross 21,996,652 20,372,307 I. 1,624,345 

| dre Trae Net 7,074,922 6,523,089 i. 551,883 
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Inc.or Dec. ST. CATHERINES & NIAGARA CENTRAL.—At 


June 30. 


1897. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 
ERR ccoscscces Gross $66,721  ...... SNe = Bowe Roan - 
1 Be nae en pecta Net SO Nanas es § Rtotens 
12 months......... Gross 12,047,237 $11,478,314 I. $568,923 
12 —  “Sbiewahe-ayet Net 3,864,849 3,227,915 | & 636,934 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 
S PRONG «6 oss.ccc00 Gross $1,412,847 $1,244,253 I $168,594 
3 el re Net 231,713 246,139 =I, 5,634 
6 months.......... Gross 2,982,205 2,565,237 I. 426,968 
id"! gating nie vet 507,611 459,215 I 48,396 
New York, Ontario & Western. 
eee Gross $315,734 $349,673 D. $30,939 
1 ore, Fie balecetaate Net 83,611 92,289 D. 8,678 
12 monthes........ Gross 3,914,635 3,894,403 EL 20,232 
Be eee tas Net 1,112,993 1,113,907 D. 914 
July 31 1898. 1897, Ine. or Dec. 
Illinois Central, 
kr Gross $2,043,056 $1,984,075. I. $58,981 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
1 nonth ecutive Gross $549.53L $480,277 I. $69,254 
pevenehewe Net 219,890 180,659 I. 39,231 





BALTIMORE & OHIO.—The Receivers have filed 
their reply to the petition asking for the appoint- 
ment of separate receivers for the Washington 
Branch, in which they summarily set aside all the 
contention made in the petition. The petition was 
roe yy the executors of Martha E. Gray. (June 

) p. 421. 


CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.—Re- 
ports are very persistent that the Vanderbilt in- 
terest, which control the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, have also obtained control of 
the C., I. & L. While it is impossible at present to 
verify the report, men high in railroad circles be- 
lieve it to be true. Should the combination of the 
“Big Four’ with the “Monon Route’ become effec- 
tive, the “Big Four’ will increase its mileage by 
537 miles and obtain a more independent route into 
Chicago. The C., I. & L., through its lease of 999 
years with the Chicago & Western Indiana, of 
whose stock it owns $1,000,000, has entrance into 
Chicago on a mileage basis. The C., I. & L. was 
reorganized July 1, 1897, as successor to the Louis- 
ville, New Albany & Chicago, which went into the 
hands of a receiver Aug. 24, 1896. It has a capital 
stock of $14,883,750. 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Speyer & Co., of New York, announce that under 
the refunding plan after Sept. 1 the first mortgage 
7 per cent. bonds, maturing Nov. 1, 1900, can be 
converted into new 4% per cent. first consolidated 
at 104 per cent., instead of 103 per cent., as here- 
tofore announced. (July 22, p. 539.) 


DENVER, LEADVILLE & GUNNISON.—The sale 
of this road did not take place on Aug. 16, as an- 
nounced last week (page 588), but the reorganiza- 
tion committee was given until that date to re- 
deem the road. 


GALVESTON, LA PORTE & HOUSTON.—Judge 
Bryant, at Sherman, Tex., has announced that he 
will withhold final decision in the application to 
confirm the sale of this road until Sept. 3. The 
property was sold at Galveston July 6 to George 
C. Holt, of Woodstock, Conn., for $400,000. (July 
22, pv. 539.) 


HUTCHINSON & SOUTHERN.—Judge Williams, in 
the United States Court at Manitou, Colo., has de- 
nied the suit of F. C. Smith, of Colorado Springs, 
for the appointment of a receiver, on the ground 
that the road is In a better condition than ever be- 
fore, and that the earnings have increased fully 200 
per cent. under the present management. He ap- 
polnted Kirk Sherman, of the United States Court 
at Wichita, Kan., Special Master in the case, with 
instructions to report at the September term. (Aug. 
5, p. 572 

KANSAS CITY, OSCEOLA & SOUTHERN.—Presi- 
dent Robinson of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
announces that the property of the K. C., O. & S. 
from Kansas City, Mo., to Bolivar, will be operated 
by the St. L. & S. F. after Sept. 1. (June 24, p. 468.) 


LOUISVILLE, EVANSVILLE & ST. LOUIS.—W. P. 
Fishback, Master in Chancery, reports upon the 
claims against this company of each mortgage for 
principal and interest to May 1, 1898, as follows: 

Mortgage. Principal. Total Due. 
New York Security & Trust Co.... $4,834,850.52 


og. 








i Oe Ae ae ORE Ae. a Ps te $2,000,000 2,398,800.00 
Sedone Tie We Bis csnivvawen sence 670,000 803,598.00 
Illinois & St. Louis RR. & Coal Co. ...... 256,533.32 
Venice & Carondelet..............0.. 150,000 183,450.00 
Venice & Carondelet (South) .. 160,000 174,712.50 
Evansville, Rockport & Eastern... 900,000  1,003,050.00 
Huntington, Tell City & Cannelton. 300,000 381,420.00 


On the second mortgage the New York Security 
& Trust Co. claims that in addition to the $670,000 
it holds bonds to the amount of $2,330,000 upon 
which there is due $2,794,602. (Jan. 21, p. 52.) 


NEW ORLEANS & WESTERN.—The issue of $400,- 
000 of receiver’s certificates asked for by Receiver 
Van Nostrand has been authorized, and $50,000 of 
the loan is offered for sale at par and interest. 
These certificates are due July 1, 1900, the interest 
being payable Jan. 1 and July 1 of each year at the 
State Trust Co., New York. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER.—An 
agreement has been reached between the directors 
of the N. Y. C. & H. R.. and its leased line, the 
New York & Harlem, as to the benefits from the 
saving of $420,000 annually in interest from the 
refunding of the $12,000,000 N. Y. & H. 7 per cent. 
bonds due May 1, 1900, into new 8% per cent. 
bonds under the refunding plan announced last 
year. The New York Central is to receive $220,000 
of the saving and the N. Y. & H. $200,000. The N. 
Y. & H. is leased by the N. Y. C. & H. R. for 401 
years from April 1, 1878, at 8 per cent. on the stock 
and interest on the bonds. 


OREGON RR. & NAVIGATION CO.—Messrs. Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York, announce that the conver- 
sion of 6 per cent. first mortgage bonds into new 4 
per cent. consolidated mortgage bonds of the Ore- 
gon RR. & Navigation Co. has reduced the amount 
of the old bonds outstanding to $1,520,000. The 
basis of conversion until further notice will be 
$1,150 in 4 per cent. bonds for $1,000 in 6 per cents. 


(Jan. 21, p. 52.) 





the sale on June 28 G. M. Neelon was the highest 
bidder, the bid being $35,000, besides preferred 
claims amounting to about $20,000. In addition to 
the 10 days given to pay the purchase money, he 
has asked for 60 days more, but ruling has not yet 
been given by the court. (July 1, p. 486.) 


SPOKANE FALLS & NORTHERN.—The Great 
Northern took possession of this road Aug. 8. Ear- 
lier statements (July 1, p. 486) were to the effect 
that this road and its allled lines had been bought 
by the Northern Pacific, but this report proves in- 
correct. The Spokane Falls & Northern runs from 
Spokane, Wash., north 140.6 miles to the interna- 
tional boundary. The allied lines are the Nelson 
& Ft. Sheppard, connecting with the S. F. & N. 
from the international boundary B. C., to the west 
arm of Kootenay Lake, near Nelson, B. C., 59.4 
miles, and the Columbia & Red Mountain, extend- 
ing from Northport to Rossland, B. C., 17 miles. 


WHEELING & LAKE ERIE.—Another installment 
of $1 per share on common stock and $2 per share 
on preferred stock is called for by the committee, to 
be paid on or before Aug. 29 under the plan of reor- 
ganization. This is the second installment pay- 
able under the reorganization plan, and, including 
the $1 per share payable to the stockholders’ com- 
mittee, is the third payment. (July 1, p. 486.) 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL.—In view of the fact that 
one of the trustees of the first series first mort- 
gage bonds of 1879 has filed a bill to foreclose the 
same, based on the failure to pay interest upon 
$2,205,500 of these bonds, Robert Winthrop & Co., 
of New York, announce that they have agreed 
to act as a committee to protect the inter- 
est of the bondholders, and ask deposits of bonds 
on or before Sept. 1. Copies of the agreement may 
be seen at their office. (Aug. 5, p. 572.) 








Electric Railroad News. 





BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The Bloomington & Normal 
St. Ry. Co. has made,a. mortgage to the Illinois 
Trust & Savings Bank Co., as trustee, to secure an 
issue of $250,000 first mortgage, 5 per cent., 25-year 
gold bonds, dated July 1,.1898, subject to call at par 
on 30 days’ notice, 10, 15 or 20 years from date. This 
company is the successor of the Bloomington City 
Ry , foreclosed (June 10, June 17, July 27; pp. 422, 
445, 540). 

CINCINNATI, O.—W. G. Wagenhals, formerly Chief 
Engineer of the Dayton Traction Co., was recently 
appointed General Manager of the Millcreek Valley 
Street Ry. Co., the newly incorporated company 
operating the old Main street line of the Cincinnati 
Inclined Plane Ry. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—John H. Clark, on applica- 
tion of the bondholders, was appointed receiver of 
the West End St. Ry. Co. of San Antonio, Tex. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The General Electric Co. 
has bought the plants of the Schenectady St. Ry. 
Co. and the Schenectady Illuminating Co. 








TRAFFIC. 





Trefiic Notes. 

On the morning of Aug. 5 four thousand excursion- 
ists were landed in Buffalo and Niagara Falls by 
the railroads from the West. 

The Southern Pacific has reduced the rate on 
canned goods in carloads (minimum 15 tons), Cali- 
fornia to eastern terminals, to 60 cents per 100 lbs. 


The Attorney-General of Texas has filed three 
suits against the Texas & New Orleans Railway to 
enforce the statutory penalties for refusal to permit 
the agent of the State Railroad Commission to ex- 
amine way bills in the railroad company’s office. 

No adjustment of passenger rates in the Chicago- 
St. Paul territory has yet been reached. Several 
conferences of the passenger agents have been ar- 
ranged for, but no satisfactory representation has 
yet been had, and it looks as though the “acute 
stage’ of the war had not yet been reached. 

It transpires that the Southern Pacific, as well as 
the International & Great Northern, received a dose 
of Association medicine for its lapse of memory re- 
garding the new Southwestern Passenger Bureau 
agreement. But it got off with a regulation fine of 
$100, because, not getting the business, there was no 
revenue to forfeit. 

The Chicago & Alton on Aug. 10 gave the required 
50 days’ notice of withdrawal from the Western 
Passenger Association agreement, being dissatisfied 
over the action of the Association in regard to Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition rates. Chairman Caldwell is 
hopeful that all differences will have been adjusted 
before the 30-day limit expires. 

The wholesale merchants of Cleveland have ar- 
ranged for retailers’ excursions to that city at two- 
thirds the regular fare, after the plan in vogue at 
New York City. There were similar excursions to 
Cleveland last year from 230 towns in six states. 
About 1,000 persons patronized these excursions, not 
including the wives and children of the merchants 
who went with them. 

The Wilmington & Weldon has appealed from the 
order of the North Carolina Railroad Commission re- 
ducing passenger rates from 34 and 2% to 2% and 2 
cents a mile, and a temporary injunction has been 
granted by Judge Simonton staying the execution of 
the order of the Commission until the question of 
making it permanent can be heard by the United 
States Circuit Court, Oct. 16. The old rates will there- 
fore be maintained until then. 

The Business Men’s Anthracite Association, at 
Scranton, Pa., lately organized for the purpose of 
checking the alleged decadence of the trade in an- 
thracite coal, has appointed a committee to “take 
vigorous action” looking to the prosecution of the 
railroads for charging excessively high rates on an- 
thracite coal. It is claimed that on anthracite the 
railroads charge from 7 to 11 mills per ton per mile, 
while for soft coal they ask only about one-third these 
rates, or even less. The claims of the business men 
as published are, however, exceedingly vague. It 
does not appear whether the discriminating rates 
complained of are both made by the same company or 
companies. It is said that the Lackawanna Iron & 
Steel Co., of Scranton, has lately substituted soft 
coal for hard in a large part of its furnaces. 




















